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shopping  Centers 

the  magnets  that  draw  trade! 


Abbott  Merkt  &  Company  designs: 

1 .  Store  buildings 

2.  Shopping  Centers 

3.  Warehouses,  delivery  and  service  buildings 

4.  Parking  garages 

5.  Layout  and  materials  handling  for 

all  non-selling  activities 

6.  Makes  studies  and  reports 


When  you  are  planning  a  shopping  center,  you  will  save 
time  and  avoid  costly  mistakes  by  selecting  engineers  who 
have  made  it  their  business  to  keep  a  jump  ahead  of  changing 
conditions  in  retailing.  For  27  years,  Abbott  Merkt  engineers 
have  helped  America's  leading  merchants  pioneer  new  ideas. 

The  above  drawing  shows  a  shopping  center  for  Langley 
Park,  Maryland,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
particular  community. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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NRDGA  Annual  Convention 

"Meeting  Competition  Profitably" 

Statler  Hotel  •  New  York  •  Jon.  10-13,  1955 


January  Convention  Will  Study  Every  Retail  Job 

—  and  discuss  solutions  for  most  retail  problems, 
from  bootleg  competition  to  carton  salvage 


i^NE  hundred  or  more  retailers  will 
stand  up  at  convention  micro¬ 
phones  next  January  to  tell  about  sys¬ 
tems  aiul  ideas  that  have  paid  off  in 
their  stores;  about  their  own  plans  for 
1955  and  about  their  proposals  for 
tradewide  action  on  a  score  of  nation¬ 
al  issues.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
perhaps  25  professional  consultants 
from  outside  the  trade— specialists  in 
statistics,  in  market  analysis,  in  pro¬ 
motion,  personnel  development,  tax¬ 
ation— and  several  U.  S.  senators,  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  government  admini¬ 
strators. 

For  every  man  who  presents  a  form¬ 
al  address,  there  will  be  perhaps  six  in 
his  audience  who  will  come  to  the 
speaker’s  microphone  to  add  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas  of  their  own.  Even 
then,  the  exchange  of  facts  and  theory 
will  have  only  begun.  It  will  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  indefinitely  in  the  buzz  of  shop 
talk  as  the  convention-goers  meet  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  sessions,  over  lunch¬ 
eon  and  dinner  tables  and  on  their 
rounds  of  about  70  exhibits  of  equip¬ 
ment,  merchandise  and  services. 

This  will  be  the  forty-fourth  edition 
of  the  annual  NRDG.\  convention. 
Like  the  retail  business  itself,  it  brings 
together  a  phenomenal  diversity  of 
specialties  and  specialists.  Probably 
there  is  no  convention  of  a  single  trade 
that  covers  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects. 

For  example,  on  the  very  first  day, 
the  Transportation  Committee,  hold¬ 
ing  an  oj>en  meeting,  will  report  on 
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seven  serious  situations  that  affect  the 
cost  of  receiving  and  sending  goods  by 
mail,  motor  carrier  and  railroad.  The 
.Association  of  Buying  Offices  will  hold 
a  luncheon  meeting,  and  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  will  follow  this 
with  a  session  on  ready-to-wear.  .At 
the  same  time,  the  Personnel  Group 
will  be  meeting  in  a  session  on  sales 
training. 

In  the  evening,  a  general  session  of 
the  whole  convention  will  hear  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair’s  appraisal  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook  for  1955;  an  English 
merchant’s  description  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  expense  structure  of  his 
business,  and,  from  a  Government  rep¬ 
resentative,  a  discussion  of  how  retail¬ 
ing  will  be  concerned  in  national  legis¬ 
lation  during  the  coming  year.  At  this 
•ession,  too,  delegates  will  see  a  pre¬ 
view— the  first  public  showing— of  the 
filmed  story  about  retailing  which  is 
being  produced  cooperatively  by  Life 
.Magazine  and  the  NRDGA. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  touch  on  every  retail  con¬ 
cern.  It  will  tackle  big  issues;  for 
example,  how  to  safeguard  the  retail 
investment  in  the  dow'ntown  areas  of 
the  nation;  and  it  will  narrow  down  to 
a  minute  discussion  of  everyday  prob¬ 
lems;  for  example,  how  to  control  sup¬ 
ply  inventories  efficiently.  Controllers, 
merchandise  men  and  store  managers 
will  discuss  the  operation  of  the  new 
system  of  production  unit  accounting 
and  study  together  the  new  Expense 


C^enter  .Accounting  Manual. 

On  Wednesday  of  convention  week, 
a  stormy  issue  will  have  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  public  airing  it  has  ever  received. 
A  session  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Vendor  Relations  C^ommittee  and  the 
.American  Retail  Association  Execu¬ 
tives  has  as  its  theme  “How  to  Beat  the 
Bootlegger.”  Ben  R.  Gordon,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta, 
and  chairman  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee,  will  be  the  chairman. 
.Among  the  topics  slated  for  discussion 
are:  “The  Limitations  and  Delimita¬ 
tions  of  the  Anti-Trust  Laws”  and 
“Should  We  Help  Build  Discount 
Giants?”  Methods  of  meeting  the  com¬ 
petitive  challenge  of  the  discount 
house  will  be  offered  by  a  panel  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  manufacturers,  two  dis¬ 
tributors,  two  retailers  and  two  retail 
association  executives. 

Merchandising.  The  Merchandising 
Division  has  scheduled  two  other  ses¬ 
sions  devoted  to  storewide  merchan¬ 
dising  |x>licies,  and  four  sessions  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  problems  of  individ¬ 
ual  departments. 

Egil  E.  Krogh,  president  of  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  and  chairman  of  the 
Division,  will  preside  at  a  general  mer¬ 
chandising  session  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon;  its  theme;  “Merchandising  to 
.America’s  Increased  Productive  Capac¬ 
ity.”  Nelson  K.  Nieman,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Why  walk . .  .when  you  can  ride? 

Bigelow  gives  you  the  Campaign  with  Cash-in  Value! 


You  want  to  go  places  with  carpet  sales  this  fall. 

Get  there  fast — without  low  markup  headaches!  — 
by  riding  the  Bigelow  campaign  with  cash-in  value! 

Cash  in — on  the  consumer  interest  stimulated  by  each 
of  Bigelow’s  full-color  ads  in  Life  magazine.  9  leading 
grades  will  be  featiured  every  other  week  throughout 
the  fall  season — to  pre-sell  your  customers  on  Bigelow 
quality  and  style. 

Cash  in — on  the  sell  ability  of  Bigelow’s  promotional 
tools  —  displays,  mail  pieces,  newspaper  ads.  Bigelow 


sales  aids  put  the  full  impact  of  each  Life  advertisement 
behind  your  store  name.  They  represent  the  best  way 
to  use  your  cash-in  KNOW-HOW! 

You'll  appreciate  an  easier  route  to  a  softened-up 
market.  That’s  what  Bigelow  has  to  offer  you  this  fall ! 
It  certainly  makes  good  selling  sense  to  back  the  carpets 
presold  by  the  industry’s  foremost  advertising  and 
promotion  program. 

So  why  walk,  when  with  greater  ease  and  more  profit 
you  can  ride  Bigelow’s  campaign  with  cash-in  value? 


Bigelow  (m^ 


Rugs  -  Corpets 
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Cl'RRtNT  business  was  reported 
"satisfactory”  by  three-quarters  of 
the  NRDCiA  directors  and  about  100 
Pittsburgh  retailers  who  were  their 
miests  at  a  board  meeting  and  clinic 
in  Pittsburgh  last  month.  In  other 
responses  to  a  quick  survey  on  busi¬ 
ness.  nearly  half  of  the  retailers 
thoiiglit  that  fall  business  would  be 
five  to  ten  per  cent  higher  than  last 
year’s;  a  few  estimated  increases  of  one 
to  five  per  cent,  and  the  rest  expected 
to  run  even  with  1953.  .As  to  Christ¬ 
mas  business,  opinion  divided  this 
way:  .30  jjer  cent  expectetl  to  equal  last 
vear:  30  per  cent  looked  for  a  rise  of 
one  to  five  |jer  cent:  31  per  cent  ex- 
l^ected  a  five  to  ten  per  cent  improve¬ 
ment,  and  nine  per  cent  foresaw  a 
drop  ranging  from  one  to  five  per  cent. 

On  profits,  .36  per  cent  expect  to 
equal  last  year;  25  per  cent  ex{>ect  an 
increase  of  up  to  seven  per  cent;  35 
|)er  cent  expect  a  decrease  of  up  to 
seven  per  cent;  and  the  balance  ex¬ 
pected  smaller  changes  up  or  down. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  expect  to  show 
an  improvement  in  gross  margin. 

.\dvertising  budgets  equal  to  last 
year’s  were  reported  by  75  per  cent;  24 
|)er  cent  plan  increases  of  five  or  ten 
per  cent.  Increased  emphasis  on  credit 
promotion  is  planned  by  53  per  cent  of 
the  stores;  and  22  p)er  cent  of  the  re¬ 
plies  indicated  that  credit  extension 
will  l>e  more  liberal. 

W'hile  an  easier  employment  market 
is  anticipated  by  80  per  cent  of  the 
stores,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  signal 
for  letting  up  on  training  programs; 
in  fact,  48  per  cent  of  the  stores  intend 
to  intensify  these  programs. 


Fight  for  Volume.  At  the  all-day  ses¬ 
sion  that  preceded  the  board  meeting, 
four  members  of  the  NRDG.A  staff  re- 
porteil  on  merchandising,  promotion, 
cretlit  and  government  affairs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Burston,  Merchandising  Division 
manager,  analyzed  the  changes  in  de¬ 


On  a  visit  to  Now  York  lost  month.  Max  Hoilbronn,  hoad  of  tho  Gokrios  Lafoyotto,  Ports, 
was  tho  guost  of  honor  at  an  NRDGA  lunchoon.  Ho  is  shown  abovo  with  Wado  McCargo, 
Association  prosidont  and  prosidont  of  Iho  H.  V.  Baldwin  Co.,  and  Philip  Talbott,  NRDGA 
vico  presiilont  and  sonior  vico  prosidont  of  Woodward  B  lothrop. 


partment  store  volume  over  the  past 
25  years  and  compared  them  with  the 
increases  in  the  nation’s  production 
of  consumer  goods. 

“In  sum,”  he  said,  “our  industry 
seems  relatively  to  be  falling  slowly 
back  while  the  parade  of  consumer 
tiollars  passes  by.”  .\mong  many  rea¬ 
sons,  he  highlighted  the  preoccupation 
with  percentages;  the  loss  of  interest  in 
volume  for  volume’s  sake.  In  the  ap- 
liance  and  home  furnishings  divisions, 
the  department  store  has  given  up  30 
per  cent  of  its  1946  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  market,  he  said.  But  stores  that 
have  done  little  to  protect  and  increase 
their  volume  in  these  divisions  are 
now  fighting  the  “bootlegger’s”  threat 
to  their  price  reputations:  and  in  this 
fight,  said  Burston,  they  are  likely  to 
prove  to  themselves  that  there  was  no 
need  to  give  up  volume  all  these  years. 

“Outside  conditions,”  he  concluded, 
“are  compelling  us  to  re-appraise  our 
policies.  They  may  teach  us  a  great 
deal.  They  may  force  many  low  prices 
upon  us.  They  may  even  show  us  a 
profit!” 


Merchandising  Credit.  More  than  half 
of  the  merchants  present  said  they 
were  putting  greater  emphasis  this 
year  on  credit  sales  promotion.  .A.  J. 
Trotta,  NRDG.A  Credit  Division  man¬ 
ager,  pointed  out  that  they  already  do 
an  average  of  58  jier  cent  of  their  vol¬ 
ume  through  credit  facilities,  yet  have 


NRDGA  ELECTIONS 

To  fill  the  unexpired  vice  presi¬ 
dential  term  of  William  M.  Holmes, 
former  president  of  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  who  has  retired  from  retail¬ 
ing,  the  NRDGA  board  last  month 
appointed  Richard  J.  Blum,  execu¬ 
tive  head  of  Saks-34th  Street,  New 
York;  and  to  replace  Holmes  as  a 
director-at-large,  appointed  Harold 
J.  Nutting,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Egil  E.  Krogh,  president  of  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division. 


The  Month  in 


NOW  THEY  USE 
LABOR-SAVING 
MACHMES 


H^iquitabli  lih  assuk- 

ANCI  SOCIITY  OP  THI 
UNIflD  STATIS  .  . .  "Insert¬ 
ing  &  Mailing  Machine 
resulted  in  savings  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  com¬ 
pared  to  manual  insertions." 


INSERTING  &  MAILING 

Prepares  3,500  to  4,500  Uaits 


per  Hour  Slashes  Payroll  Costs  . . .  Reduces  Overhead 


Cuts  Cost  up  to  80% 


No  wooder  inserting  was  once  the  most  costly,  time-consuming  part  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  it  was  done  by  old-fashioned  hand  methods,  it  had  to  be.  But 
today  thousands  of  mass  mailers  use  a  machine  to  do  the  work. 

Only  one  piece  of  equipment  is  capable  of  complete  mailing  preparation.  This 
is  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine.  It  picks  up  and  gathers  as  many  as  eight  enclo¬ 
sures  . . .  inserts  them  in  envelope _ seals  .  .  .  meters  postage  or  prints  postal 

indicia  . . .  counts  . . .  stacks. 

As  always,  when  machines  replace  hand  labor,  savings  are  tremendous.  More, 
the  new  speed,  ease  and  flexibility  of  mechanized  mailing  make  for  wider  and 
more  profitable  use  of  the  maib  . . .  contribute  to  new  sales  and  profit. 


THEY*  USED  TO  USE 
HANDS  TO  DO  THE  IN¬ 


SERTING  AND  MAIUNG 


moot  MOBIZOIBS  WITN  EHCNAMZIO  NUUUW 

This  interesting  booklet  highlights  die  experiences  of 
others  .  .  .  details  today’s  trend  toward  broader  use  of  the 
mails  .  .  .  documents  the  facts  and  figures  of  mechanized 
mailing.  To  receive  your  copy  widiout  cost  or  obligation, 
use  the  convenient  coupon. 
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|)V  no  means  fully  developed  credit’s 
potenti.il  for  increased  volume. 

“1  can  see  no  serious  concern,”  he 
told  them,  “over  the  present  collection 
outlook.  Bad  debt  losses  may  increase 
slightly,  but  nothing  to  speak  of.” 

Trotta  urged  upon  each  manage¬ 
ment  a  thorough  study  of  how  to  “mer¬ 
chandise”  credit  accurately  to  meet  its 
customers’  needs  and  to  convert  sales 
|X)tential  into  profitable  sales.  A 
wholehearted  enthusiasm  about  credit 
as  a  selling  tool  should  be  evident  in 
the  attitudes  of  top  management,  he 
said,  and  should  be  transferred  to  the 
executives  and  the  rank  and  file  em¬ 
ployees. 

Among  the  many  effective  methods 
of  cretlit  sales  promotion  he  advocated 
particularly  the  employee  solicitation 
methtnl:  “because  it  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  new'  account.”  Trotta  reported  on 
a  dozen  successful  promotion  tech¬ 
niques  now  in  store  use;  on  the  CMD 
operating  cost  studies,  and  on  the 
proper  use  of  credit  bureau  facilities. 
He  recommended  that  management 
study  the  relatively  new  practice  of 
adding  a  late  charge  to  delinquent 
charge  account  balances:  “One  store 
doing  a  credit  volume  of  between  $2 
and  $5  million  and  charging  one  per 
cent  on  delinquent  balances  after  90 
days,  reports  an  income  from  this 
source  of  $3,006  for  the  past  six 
months  period.” 

Legislative  Issues.  John  Hazen,  the 
NRDGA’s  vice  president  for  govern¬ 
ment  affairs,  whose  regular  Washing¬ 
ton  report  app>ears  each  month  in 
Stores,  summed  up  the  legislative 
year  just  past  and  the  pros|}ects  for 
the  coming  one. 

“The  two-party  political  system  has 
lost  ground  during  the  past  ten  years,” 
Hazen  commented,  “and  for  two  dec¬ 
ades  before  that.  Tcxlay,  outside  of 
strictly  party  voting  on  a  particular 
issue,  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  supporting  the  principles  of 
that  party,  and  who  is  a  Republican. 
The  liberals  and  conservatives  are 
much  easier  to  find,  and  the  latter 
group  seems  to  be  growing  smaller  in 
number  each  year.  Many  of  those  who 
want  to  be  conservatives  either  lack 
the  courage  or  feel  that  their  political 


- Bootlegger:  Blessing  in  Disguise? - 

vice  president  of  a  large  manufacturer  of  department  store  mer- 
■■■  chandise  sat  at  my  desk  not  long  ago.  He  said:  “We’re  going  to  sell 
our  production.  I’d  like  to  see  it  go  through  regular  channels.  But  if 
regular  channels  won’t  take  care  of  our  production,  we’ll  have  to  spill  over 
into  irregular  channels.” 

I  said  he  had  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  his  protluct  did  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  liootlegger.  “And  what  is  the  retailer’s  resjjonsibility?” 
he  asked  me.  Yes,  we  have  a  responsiliility.  We’ve  got  to  earn  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  loyalty  in  the  only  way  that  pays  dividends:  by  the  type  of  selling 
job  w-e  do.  A  job  far  and  beyond  what  we’re  now  doing. 

Since  1946,  Ray  Copes,  of  the  NRDCiA’s  (Controllers’  (Congress,  estimates 
we’ve  given  up  the  eijuivalent  of  W  per  cent  of  total  potential  volume. 
In  the  home  furnishings  field,  in  1946,  we  had  a  far  larger  share  of  the 
business  than  we  have  now-.  Had  we  that  share  in  1953,  Copes  declares, 
our  industry  would  have  had  $14.7  billions  in  sales  instead  of  $10.3  billions. 

We  gave  up  $4.4  billions  last  year  in  volume  because  we  didn’t  like  the 
way  the  home  furnishings  industry  was  l)eing  menhandised  and  were  con¬ 
vinced  we  could  not  change  manufacturer  thinking. 

But  it’s  often  the  case  that  we  do  something  aggressive  for  defensive 
reasons.  .And  today  more  and  more  stores  in  more  anil  more  cities  are 
battling  die  sjjecialist  stores  and  the  liootleggers.  They’re  fighting  them  on 
carpeting,  on  major  appliances,  on  housewares,  on  silverware,  on  watches 
and  cameras  and  electrical  appliances  and  accessories.  T  hey’re  fighting  them 
because  the  integrity  of  their  business,  the  honesty  of  their  price  structure, 
is  threatened. 

Thus  far  the  publicized  priie  battles  are  in  non-fair-trade  states  or 
in  those  where  the  fair  trade  laws  are  temporarily  suspendeil.  But  in  other 
cities  stores  are  lowering  prices  on  non-fair-traile  items,  feeling  the  same 
imperative  need  to  protect  the  fairness  of  their  price  structure. 

It  is  not  news  that  stores  meet  competition.  It  is  news  that  they’re 
meeting  bootlegger  competition,  stripping  themselves  of  consiilerable  mar¬ 
gin  to  throw  back  this  challenge  for  their  volume. 

It  is  evident  that  markons  will  drop  below  20  per  cent  on  the  items 
the  stores  are  now  contesting  with  the  bootlegger.  These  stringent  markons 
will  challenge  the  resourcefulness  of  every  division  in  the  store.  I  think 
merchandisers  in  the  departments  affected  will  be  astonished  to  discover 
how  much  better  they  can  buy  if  they’re  really  put  to  it  to  buy  better. 

Here  is  a  challenge  to  management,  too,  to  see  what  new  expense  savings 
it  can  devise  to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  this  business.  And  here  is  a 
challenge  to  the  controller,  to  see  how  so-called  loss-creating  departments 
can  be  set  up  on  the  books  to  reveal  their  true  contribution  to  profit. 

This  doesn’t  argue  for  legerdemain  in  the  books.  It  argues  for  an  affirm¬ 
ative  treatment  of  the  departments  that  are  now  the  target  of  the  bootleggers, 
affirmative  so  that  these  departments  are  given  every  positive  aid  in  dollar 
sale  and  dollar  contribution.  I’hese  departments  are  now  stepchildren;  their 
buyers  and  merchandise  men  are  put  on  the  defensive,  when  they  should, 
instead,  be  spurred  to  great  sales  achievement  in  oriler  to  show  a  profit. 

Top  management  must  be  asked:  Do  you  really  believe  in  the  theory 
of  “plus  dollars,”  of  “extra  dollars,”  of  “contribution  dollars?”  Do  you 
really  believe  in  the  theory  of  turnover  and  its  contribution  to  profit?  Do 
you  really  believe  in  the  theory  of  greater  volume  contributing  to  profit? 
Do  you  believe  that  dollars,  not  jjercentages,  make  dollar  profits?  In  the 
fields  the  stores  are  now'  contesting  w'ith  the  specialists  and  bootle^^^ers,  the 
truth  and  the  value  of  these  theories  can  be  demonstrated. 

—William  Bi  rston,  Manager,  Merchandising  Division. 

(Portions  of  a  speech  before  the  NRDGA  Clinic  and  Board 
Meeting  held  in  Pittsburgh  last  month.) 
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Branch  Build-up 


This  is  one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  pre-opening  campaign  that 
Lipman  Wolfe  of  Oregon  staged  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  its 
branch  store  in  Salem  last  month.  I'he  theme,  “We  Asked  Salem”  appeared 
throughout  the  newspaper  series,  which  started  in  August  and  came  to  its 
climax  with  an  18-page  section  on  the  day  before  the  opening,  September  9. 
The  publicity  campaign  actually  opened  last  January,  when  Salem  residents 
began  to  receive  questionnaires  asking  what  brands,  price  lines  and  services 
they  would  like. 

In  its  ad  series,  Lipman’s  repeated  regularly  the  theme  line,  “We  .\sked 
Salem,”  and  told  how-  the  customers’  wishes  were  being  carried  out.  Ads 
like  tire  one  above  carried  pictures  of  some  of  the  customers  who  had  re¬ 
turned  questionnaires.  A  hnal  page  in  this  group  was  headlined,  “Thank 
you,  Salem,  for  helping  usi”  In  the  third  week  of  .August  there  was  a  full 
page  invitation  to  open  a  charge  account,  with  an  application  form. 

The  big  pre-opening  section  was  an  editorial-style  preview  of  all  the 
store’s  features,  surrounded  by  mercliandise  ads.  The  copy  introduced 
Harold  Wendel,  president,  and  the  other  executives  of  the  store,  with  pic¬ 
tures.  It  told  something  of  Lipman’s  history  (the  store,  now  a  unit  of 
National  Department  Stores,  was  founded  in  California  in  1850).  Under 
the  heading  “Familiar  Salem  Faces,”  there  were  pictures  of  the  sales  and 
service  employees.  Other  stories  told  how  the  building  was  planned  and 
constructed  and  played  up  the  names  of  the  local  firms  that  had  a  hand 
in  the  job.  .A  full-page  map  showed  the  driving  time  between  the  new 
Salem  store  and  a  score  of  communities  within  the  trading  area. 


{Continued  from  page  9) 
existence  de|>ends  upon  their  ‘going 
along.’  ” 

.\mong  next  year’s  |>olitical  issues 
that  tleeply  concern  retailing,  Ha/en 
spotlighted  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act  and 
tbe  eHorts  to  secure  a  national  sales 
tax. 

Concerning  the  FLS.A  amendments, 
he  said:  “If  the  sponsors  of  this  type 
of  legislation  are  successful— and  thev 
have  the  blessing  and  sup{3ort  of  .Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  Mitchell  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration— we  will  see  the  retail  ex¬ 
emption  go  by  the  boards  and  a  inini- 
muni  rate  established  at  anywhere 
from  $1.00  to  $1.35  an  hour.  .  .  .  The 
l.abor  Department  is  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  now  that  they  hope  will  (on- 
vince  Congress  that  every  worker  in 
.America  should  be  guaranteed  a  min¬ 
imum  wage  at  something  near  $1  .(M)  an 
hour  regardless  of  whether  he  worb 
on  42nd  Street  in  New  York  or  in  some 
country  town  in  Mississippi.  Your 
.\sso(iation  maintains  that  this  subject 
is  one  for  the  States  to  solve,  not  the 
Federal  (iovernment.  Will  you  help 
us  convince  your  Congressmen?” 

Hazen  predicted  that  the  projxin- 
ents  of  a  national  sales  tax  will  renew 
and  intensify  their  efforts  to  get  this 
legislation  passed.  “.Some  day  this  easv 
way  to  raise  revenue  will  be  adopted.” 
he  warned,  “unless  we  retailers  keep 
everlastingly  on  the  job  to  prevent  it.” 
He  saitl  that  last  spring’s  general  re¬ 
duction  of  excises  to  a  10  per  cent  level 
may  make  it  easier  for  the  siqjporters 
of  a  universal  sales  tax  to  get  Con¬ 
gressional  support. 

He  reminded  the  retailers  that  the 
sales  tax  idea  is  not  a  new  one:  such 
proposals  go  back  almost  a  hundred 
years  in  our  history.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  been 
identified  with  the  sales  tax  move¬ 
ment  since  1921.  And  it  was  in  1921 
that  a  retail  witness  told  a  Congress¬ 
ional  committee  that  a  manufacturer’s 
sales  tax  of  one  per  cent  would  trans¬ 
late  itself  into  a  3.29  jrer  cent  tax  at 
retail  level.  “If  that  is  correct,”  said 
Hazen,  “what  would  a  five  per  cent 
tax  do  to  present  prices?” 

Hazen  reported  some  success  in  the 
Association’s  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  discount  selling  that  is  going  on  in 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


PER_SP_ECTni  __  _ 

By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  bMrtm  Viei Prisiifit  NIDIA 


New  Attitudes  on  Discount  Selling 


Straws  in  the  wind  point  to  a  new  look  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  broad  subject 
of  discount  selling. 

Speaking  to  the  members  of  the  American  National  Retail 
Jewelers  Association  at  its  recent  convention,  FTC  Com¬ 
missioner  Albert  A.  C^arretta  voiced  his  |jersonal  opinion 
that  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  discrimination  practiced  by  many  manufacturers 
in  enforcing  minimum  retail  prices. 

The  FTC  has  not  commented  on  Mr.  Carretta’s  remarks. 
Vet  it  would  seem  significant  that  the  Commission  widely 
distributed  copies  of  his  talk,  w'hich  was  highly  critical  of 
manufacturers  who  failed  to  fully  compel  compliance  with 
agreements  for  resale  price  provisions. 

.Mr.  Carretta  referred  to  those  manufacturers  who  take 
pains  to  enforce  resale  agreements  with  certain  of  their 
distributors,  while  at  the  same  time  shutting  their  eyes  to 
price-cutting  by  competing  discounters.  “I  believe,”  he  said, 
“there  is  legislative  authority  for  a  Federal  agency  to  enjoin 
such  discriminatory  practices.”  Saying  that  the  FTC  should 
seek  “equal  treatment  of  all  distributors  by  one  manufac¬ 
turer,”  he  stressed  that  such  action  would  not  entail  enforce¬ 
ment.  However,  it  would  give  the  manufacturer  the  choice 
of  either  enforcing  all  his  fair  trade  agreements  or  abandon¬ 
ing  them  completely. 

For  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  so 
frankly  express  himself  is  indeed  heartening.  If  a  fly  in  the 
ointment  exists,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carretta’s  term  of 
office  on  the  FTC  expires  as  this  is  written.  Nevertheless, 
his  view'points  have  been  placed  before  the  full  Commission. 

U.  S.  Chamber  Policy.  Other  new  and  indicative  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  discount  picture  come  from  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chamber’s  Department  of  Domestic  Distribution 
has  completed  preliminary  analysis  of  a  special  study  on 
price-slashing.  Though  unpublished  as  yet,  reliable  reports 
reveal  that  results  of  the  survey  may  cause  a  radical  change 
in  the  hands-off  policy  of  the  Chamber  to  date.  What  action 
may  lie  taken  is  not  known  at  this  time.  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  the  U.  S.  Chamber  represents  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  alike.  Its  current  concern  and  future 
}X)licy,  therefore,  may  well  lie  taken  as  an  indication  that 


the  discount  front  is  widening  to  include  the  involvement 
of  other_  segments  of  the  economy.  More  should  be  known 
of  the  Chamber’s  official  attitude  following  the  meeting  of 
its  Domestic  Distribution  Committee  in  Atlanta.  That  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  devoted  to  every  phase  of  the  discount  situation, 
including  the  Chamber’s  policies.  It  is  of  interest  to 
NRDGA  members  that  an  .Association  vice  president,  Philip 
.\I.  Talbott,  is  chairman  of  the  Chamber’s  Domestic  Distri¬ 
bution  Committee  and  also  chairman  of  the  Atlanta  meet¬ 
ing. 

End  of  Fair  Trade?  Information  from  Washington,  sup- 
|X)sedly  reliable,  points  to  a  request  to  the  next  Congress 
by  the  Justice  Department  for  repeal  of  the  Miller-Tyclings 
and  the  McGuire  Acts. 

Favorable  Congressional  consideration  of  such  a  request 
would,  of  course,  bring  an  end  to  all  Fair  Trade,  and  put 
pricing  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
the  Congress  would  react  favorably  to  any  such  recommen¬ 
dation.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  possible 
action  of  this  nature  by  the  Justice  Department  would,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  be  representative  of  the  Admini¬ 
stration’s  thinking,  and  so  have  Administration  support. 

Fully  aware  of  the  consequences,  projx)nents  of  Fair 
Trade,  who  are  legion^  are  making  every  effort  to  convince 
the  Justice  Department  that  the  proposals  it  reportedly  will 
make  go  tex)  far,  and  would  prove  upsetting  to  the  economy. 
.At  the  same  time  they  are  hopeful  that  the  Special  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  study  anti¬ 
trust  legislation  will  shortly  make  public  recommendations 
which  may  not  be  as  detrimental  to  Fair  Trade  as  the  Justice 
Department’s  current  viewpoint.  This  Special  Commission 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  weight  of  authority,  as  has  already 
been  reported  in  NRDGA’s  Special  Bulletin.  However,  it 
is  thought  that  its  findings  will  influence  the  .Administra¬ 
tion’s  thinking  to  some  great  degree,  and  perhaps  change  its 
reported  intent  to  take  strong  action  versus  the  Miller- 
Tvdings  and  the  McGuire  Acts. 

Whatever  the  result  of  this  newly  awakened  interest  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  one  hand  and  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
on  the  other,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  discount  selling  situ¬ 
ation  is  arousing  interest  and  concern  in  government  and 
business  circles.  That  alone  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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aanavox  .  .  .your  ONLyUI 


Magnavox  has  published  this  advertisement 
in  such  opinion>forming  publications  as 
TIME  and  U.  S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT 


Magnavox  stated  in  national  magazines,  a  year  ago,  that  it  stood  &rinh| 
behind  its  dealers  with  a  strict  “No-Discount”  policy.  Thii 
policy  was  designed  to  help  Magnavox  retailers  sell  vaka. 
profitably,  against  discount  operators. 


Today  the  controversial  issue  of  discount  selling  prompts  Magnavoi 
to  publicly  reaffirm  continuing  adherence  to  a  policy  of  pro. 
tecting  Magnavox  dealers  from  profitless  price-cutting. 


The  Magnavox  Franchise  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  make  a  profit  in  the  Television  I 

Phonograph  business! 


No  other  TV  ffrancliise  offers  you  these  advantages 


it  No  Price-cutting  it  Largest  Mark-ups  it  No  Annual  Line  Mark-downs 

it  Protected  Inventory  Prices  it  Fewer  Dealers  in  Each  Market 
it  Magnavox  Quality  in  Every  Model  it  More  Step-up  Sell-up  Features 


Plus  famed  Magnavox  quality  at  prices  as  low  as  M49** 


No  “Stripped-Down”  Chassis  Television.  Models  starda; 
as  low  as  $149.50  have  41  mgc.,  transformer- powered,  20- 
tube,  16,000  volt  chassis!  Also,  a  new  concept  in  top  tuoiofi 
and  cabinet  styling.  I 


A  few  selective  territories  are  available  for  dealers  who  cu 
qualify  for  the  profitable  Magnavox  Franchise.  If  you  want  to 
make  money  selling  high-fidelity  television  and  radio-phono¬ 
graphs,  write  or  call  The  Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne  4. 
Indiana. 


Th«  Topper 

$149.50 

The  Industry’s 

Outstanding  Sales  Values! 


BETTER  SIGHT 


BETTER  SOUND 


BETTER  BUY 


- luM)  - 
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STORES 


elevision  profit  opportunity! 


Do  \!bu  Really  Get  Maximum  Value 
Buying  at  a  Discount? 


rnHE  PREVALENCE  of  discount  house 
i-  selling  and  the  attendant  efTorts 
of  many  dealers  to  meet  that  compe¬ 
tition  has  become  a  national  con¬ 
troversial  issue.  Some  people  believe 
it  benefits  the  consumer.  We  at 
Magnavox  know  that  your  best  in¬ 
terests  are  served  by  buying,  from 
a  dependable  dealer,  a  product  that 
has  price  integrity. 

•  •  « 

Television,  the  great  miracle  of 
science,  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  American  home.  It  has  brought 
greater  joy,  entertainment  and 
education  to  most  families  than 
anything  they  have  ever  bought  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Yet  many  people 
who  believe  they  are  shopping  for 
a  TV  set  are  primarily  shopping  for 
a  discount  — that’s  because  most 
brands  are  sold  at  a  cut  price  in 
discount  houses  and  elsewhere. 

*  «  « 

We  all  seek  the  maximum  value— 
no  one  wants  to  pay  more  than  the 
lowest  price,  but  a  discount  doesn’t 
necessarily  enhance  the  value  of  a 
purchase.  In  television  it  often  mis¬ 
leads  the  buyer,  giving  him  only 
^ort  lived  satisfaction.  Owners  of 
Magnavox  television  and  radio- 
phonographs  know  there  is  only  one 
price— the  lowest  price.  Magnavox 
is  "Fair-'Traded”- the  only  televi¬ 
sion  brand  sold  under  the  legal  agree¬ 
ments  provided  by  the  McGuire  Act 
which  prohibits  a  dealer  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  unfair  trade  practices. 
Here  is  how  this  benefits  you: 

•  •  • 

Magnavox  instruments  are  sold 
from  our  factory  directly  through 


franchised  dealers— merchants  who 
were  painstakingly  chosen  for  their 
integrity  and  ability  to  serve  you. 
'The  factory  guarantee  of  this  fine 
product  is  backed  by  the  dealer’s 
ability  and  eagerness  to  give  you 
complete  satisfaction. 

*  •  • 

Marketing  surveys  show  that 
people  consider  Magnavox  either 
the  best  or  one  of  the  best  brands 
made,  but  many  also  think  it  is  high 
priced  because  fine  quality  is  often 
synonymous  with  high  price.  'This 
is  not  the  case  with  Magnavox. 

«  #  • 

Magnavox  is  your  best  value- 
regardless  of  discounts  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  on  other  brands.  This  is  so  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  distribution  costs  and 
greater  engineering  and  manufac¬ 
turing  efficiency.  By  by-passing  the 
jobbers  and  the  extra  margin  of  sell¬ 
ing  cost  to  which  such  wholesalers 
are  entitled,  your  cost  is  substan¬ 
tially  less.  Magnavox  is  not  a  con¬ 
ventional  assembler  of  parts.  We 
manufacture  most  of  the  costly 
components  that  go  into  our  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  fine  cabinetry,  right  from 
the  log  to  finished  furniture  . . .  our 
loudspeakers,  tuners,  condensers 
and  transformers  .  . .  thereby  effec¬ 
tively  controlling  quality  and  reduc¬ 
ing  costs.  The  savings  thus  effected 
go  into  the  extra  quality  you  receive 
when  you  buy  a  Magnavox. 

•  •  • 

Before  you  consider  buying  an¬ 
other  brand  at  a  discoimt,  we  urge 
you  to  compare  the  prices  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  quality  of  the  product. 


A  fair  comparison  will  convince  you 
that  a  Magnavox  is  your  best  buy. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  Mag¬ 
navox  television  models  as  low  as 
$149.50— with  a  full  transformer 
powered  20  tube,  41  Me.  IF  ampli¬ 
fier  chassis.  The  Magnavox  standard 
of  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  price. 

•  •  • 

Magnavox  instruments  are  occa¬ 
sionally  sold  at  factory-authorized 
reduced  prices  to  clear  floor  stocks 
for  new  models — such  reductions  are 
not  drastic  because  the  original 
prices  were  not  inflated  to  allow  for 
large  nrark-downs— that’s  why,  too, 
your  old  Magnavox  has  a  greater  re¬ 
sale  value  than  other  brands. 

•  •  • 

New  Magnavox  models  are  now 
being  displayed  by  Magnavox  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  see  the  greatest  advance  in 
television,  the  new  look  in  beautiful 
styling;  functional  features  and  per¬ 
formance  that  will  delight  you.  You 
will  agree  that  no  other  television 
has  the  beauty  of  appearance,  the 
fidelity  of  picture  and  sound.  You 
can  buy  with  confidence  knowing 
that  you  are  getting  the  best  price 
and  the  greatest  value  that  will 
bring  you  lasting  satisfaction.  You 
will  enjoy  the  pride  of  ownership 
that  comes  from  having  the  best. 

•  •  * 

Because  Magnavox  is  sold  only 
through  the  selected  few  dealers  in 
your  community,  look  in  your  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  book  under  '"TV- 
Radio- Phonographs”  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Magnavox  dealer. 


n/Tr-Ln 


PRANK  PRnMANN, 
President 
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This  is  the  story  of  on  ingenious  system  of  stock  control  and  analysis  which  has 
had  an  impressive  effect  on  stock  turnover  at  the  Galeries  d'Orleans— increasing 
it  in  some  departments  by  as  much  as  70  per  cent.  Its  operation  costs  about  one 
per  cent  of  sales.  Wade  McCargo,  NRDGA  president,  saw  the  system  at  work 
on  a  recent  trip  to  France  and  was  intrigued  by  its  possibilities  for  smaller  stores 
in  the  U.  S.  This  description  of  the  control  was  prepared  at  his  suggestion. 


A  T  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
II,  Aux  Galeries  d’Orleans  was 
more  than  50  years  old,  yet  we  were 
starting  all  over  again.  The  conflict 
and  the  occupation  had  stripped  us 
clean— no  stock,  few  customers  and 
limited  funds. 

It  took  five  years  to  bring  the  busi¬ 
ness  back  to  its  pre-war  level.  But 
then  we  faced  a  problem.  How  could 
we  keep  growing  and  still  depend  only 
on  our  own  capital? 

We  had  to  increase  our  turnover. 
To  do  this  we  needed  unit  control. 
Aux  Galeries  d’Orleans  was  then  too 
small  to  use  elaborate  mechanical  or 
electronic  equipment,  but  too  big  to 
do  the  job  by  hand. 

It  was  a  retail  business  employing 
60  persons  and  completing  from  800 
to  3000  transactions  a  day.  Our  1200 
merchandise  items  were  divided  among 
five  major  departments  —  women's 
wear,  children’s  wear,  hosiery,  piece 
goods  and  notions.  Each  department 
had  its  own  manager  who  handled 
merchandising  and  sales  promotion. 
Department  managers  operated  within 
a  budget  based  on  past  performance 
and  prepared  their  owm  orders,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  signature  of  the  head  of  the 
firm. 

We  worked  out  a  unit  control  sys¬ 
tem  which  we  have  applied  success¬ 
fully  to  three  of  our  five  departments; 
women’s  wear,  children’s  wear  and 
hosiery.  It  has  met  the  needs  of  this 
business.  It  cost  about  $1,200  to  install 


anti  about  $700  a  month  to  operate. 
But  within  three  years,  it  had  de¬ 
creased  stock  levels  by  20  per  cent 
while  sales  were  increasing  by  15  per 
cent.  This  meant  that  money  in  the 
business  was  turning  1.5  times  faster. 
In  fact,  the  stock  turn  in  the  best  de¬ 
partments  rose  by  as  much  as  70  j>er 
cent.  In  these  departments,  we  sell 
the  goods  before  we  pay  for  them. 

Generally,  we  now  find  that  our 
stock  turn  exceeds  the  NRDGA  aver¬ 
age  for  stores  of  our  type.  This  had 
not  been  true  before. 

Here  is  how  the  system  works. 

Two  Visual  Control  Devices.  Our  first 
concern  was  to  create  a  means  of  visual 
control  for  our  inventory  levels.  We 
did  this  in  two  ways.  First,  we  marked 
our  goods  with  a  different  color  price 
ticket  for  each  season,  i.e.,  one  color 
for  the  spring  and  another  for  the 
fall.  Thus,  we  can  tell  at  a  glance 
which  goods  are  more  than  six  months 
old.  This  also  helps  us  value  the  stock 
correctly  when  we  take  our  annual  in¬ 
ventories  and  quickly  points  out  mer¬ 
chandise  which  we  should  mark  down. 
As  a  result,  we  have  had  a  steady  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  slow  selling 
goods  in  our  stocks  and  this  may  well 
be  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
increased  turnover  we  have  achieved. 

For  a  time  we  considered  changing 
season  colors  four  times  a  year,  but  we 
decided  that  this  might  be  too  confus¬ 
ing  to  salespeople.  Contrary  to  the 


fears  expressed  in  some  quarters,  cus-  I 
tomers  have  not  noticed  our  seasonal  | 
color  code. 

The  second  part  of  our  visual  inven¬ 
tory  control  system  is  based  upon  a  ; 
series  of  small  bins— one  for  each  item 
in  our  stock— which  we  have  set  up  in 
our  “Operations  Room.”  In  these  bins  I 
we  represent  the  stock  on  hand,  the 
purchases  and  the  on-order  by  wooden 
blocks.  These  blocks  are  in  two  sizes 
—one  equal  to  the  thickness  of  50  price 
tickets  and  the  other  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  10  price  tickets. 

We  pile  these  wooden  blocks  repre-  | 
senting  the  inventory  in  each  bin.  j 
When  new  goods  are  received,  we  add 
Itlocks  to  this  pile.  Next  to  the  wood¬ 
en  blocks,  we  pile  stubs  from  the  price 
tickets  of  merchandise  which  has  been 
sold.  Thus,  a  glance  shows  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  pile  of  tickets 
and  the  pile  of  wooden  blocks.  We 
therefore  know  how  the  item  has  been 
selling  and  how'  much  is  on  hand. 

A  separate  pile  of  wood  blocks,  in 
the  same  bin,  shows  the  on-order.  This 
stack  occupies  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
bin  and  a  space  separates  it  from  the 
wooden  blocks  representing  receipts 
and  stock  and  the  ticket  stubs  which 
represent  the  sales.  The  on-hand  and 
the  on-order,  therefore,  are  readily  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  each  other. 

Each  month,  we  note  the  position 
of  the  sales  and  stock  for  each  bin  and 
enter  it  on  a  chart.  This  same  chart 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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ThtM  are  the  bint  in  which  Galeriet  d'Orleant  mointaint  vituol  tteck  control  by  item.  In  the  cloto>up  at  tho  right,  ticket  ttubt  represent  tales  and  the  wood 
blocks  next  to  them  represent  the  stock.  Wood  blocks  on  the  left  hand  tide  (separated  from  the  ethers  by  a  space)  shew  the  quantity  of  goods  on  order.  Big 
wood  blocks  are  at  thick  at  SO  ticket  stubs  and  the  smaller  ones  equal  the  thickness  of  10  stubs. 
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CODING  THE  TICKETS 

At  left,  on  uncoded  and  a  coded  price  ticket.  The  perforated  bottom  portion  it  tho 
stub.  The  ceding  is  done  by  breoking  the  tides  of  the  holes  with  a  hand  punch  (at  left 
below)  which  con  punch  up  to  10  tickets  with  one  stroke.  In  tho  Galeriet  d'Orleant 
code,  the  five  holes  on  tho  bottom  of  the  stub  designate  tho  department  and  tho  six 
holes  on  the  right  hand  tide  make  up  two  codes,  one  for  eight  sections  and  the  other 
for  eight  items.  The  six  holes  on  the  left  alto  form  two  cedes,  throe  designating  tho  site 
and  three  the  manufacturer— or,  if  tho  store  chooses,  seme  other  control  data,  such 
as  price  or  color.  The  table  below  shows  hew  the  numerical  designations  of  tho  depart¬ 
ments,  sections  and  items  are  read  from  the  punched  holes. 
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CODING  TABLE 
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This  table  shows  how  the  values  of  the  first  three  holes  in  a 
series  are  read  on  the  binary  system.  O  stands  for  an 
unbroken  hole,  V  for  one  broken  at  the  edge  by  the 
coding  machine.  A  fourth  hole  (read  as  2  X  2  X  2  =  8) 
gives  figures  from  8  to  15,  and  a  fifth  hole 
(2X2X2X2=16)  gives  figures  from  16  to  31.  For 
example: 

(1)  (2)  (4)  (•)  (14) 

V  O  O  V  V=10  +  04-»-|-14=25 
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shows  cumulative  sales  and  cumula¬ 
tive  receipts  as  well  as  sales  and  re¬ 
ceipts  by  month.  In  addition,  it  shows 
the  comparable  figures  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  The  store  head  consults  these 
charts,  which  are  kept  in  a  small  book, 
before  signing  orders  written  by  his 
department  heads. 

Sales  Analysis  System.  Having  cre¬ 
ated  a  means  of  quickly  knowing  sales 
and  stock  developments  by  item,  we 
next  turned  to  the  problem  of  analyz¬ 
ing  sales  by  manufacturer  and  size. 

For  this  purpose  we  created  a  price 
ticket  code  based  on  32  classifications 
of  merchandise,  each  classification  hav¬ 
ing  eight  sections  and  each  section 
having  eight  items.  Thus  the  system 
can  code  up  to  2,048  individual  mer¬ 
chandise  items.  Actually,  we  are  only 
using  21  classifications,  so  there  is 
room  to  grow. 

The  ticket  we  use  is  perforated,  so 
that  a  stub  can  be  torn  off  for  unit 
control  purf>oses  whenever  we  sell  an 
item.  We  code  items  into  our  price 
ticket  stubs  on  the  basis  of  a  binary 
code,  which  works  as  follows; 

Three  sides  of  our  price  ticket  stub 
have  holes  close  to  the  edges.  (One 
corner  of  the  stub  is  clipped  so  that  we 
know  easily  which  set  of  punch  holes 
is  on  each  side  of  the  ticket.  .Along  the 
bottom  of  the  ticket  we  have  five  holes. 
Under  the  binary  system,  this  makes  it 
possible  to  encode  32  merchandise 
classifications.  This  is  done  as  follows: 

A  ticket  with  all  of  the  bottom  per¬ 
forations  intact  bears  the  classifica¬ 
tion  number  “00.”  To  encode  classi¬ 
fication  “01”  we  break  the  side  of  the 
first  hole  along  the  edge  of  the  ticket 
so  that  there  are  now  only  four  intact 
holes  on  the  bottom.  The  second  hole 
carries  a  value  of  two,  the  third  hole 
encodes  four,  the  fourth  hole  eight 
and  the  fifth  hole,  16.  By  adding  up 
the  value  of  the  broken  holes,  we 
arrive  at  our  classification  number. 
Thus,  breaking  all  the  holes  would 
give  us  one,  plus  two,  plus  four,  plus 
eight,  plus  16  or  31.  (The  32nd  classi¬ 
fication  is  “00”  with  all  the  holes  un¬ 
broken.) 

.As  another  example:  to  encode  class¬ 
ification  five  we  break  the  sides  of  the 
first  two  botom  holes.  This  gives  us 
one  plus  four,  or  five. 

.Along  each  of  the  other  sides  of  the 
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ticket  there  are  six  holes.  On  the  right 
hand  side,  we  use  three  of  these  holes 
to  encode  the  eight  sections  and  three 
to  encode  the  eight  itetns  in  the  sec¬ 
tion.  Three  holes  on  the  left  hand 
side  encode  up  to  eight  sizes  and  the 
remaining  three  encode  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  brand.  The  holes  on  the  bot 
tom  and  on  the  right  hand  side  make 
up  our  primary  code.  The  left  side  is 
our  secondary  code.  We  have  some  lee¬ 
way  in  how  we  use  the  coding  on  tire 
left  hand  side.  For  example,  at  one 
time  we  coded  colors.  However,  we 
have  since  decided  to  rely  on  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  our  department  heads  for 
this  information.  In  the  children’s 
wear  section,  we  put  age  or  size  into 
the  primary  code  and  fabric  and  price 
range  into  tlie  secondary  code. 

Coding  of  the  tickets  takes  place  in 
the  marking  room.  A  hand  punch  ma¬ 
chine  breaks  open  the  sides  of  as 
many  of  the  17  coding  holes  as  we  wish 
in  one  operation.  We  designed  the 
punch  and  it  can  code  as  many  as  ten 
price  tickets  at  one  stroke. 

Our  price  ticket,  in  addition  to  die 
coding  holes,  is  imprinted  with  the 
name  of  tlie  store  and,  of  course,  the 
price.  The  reverse  side  carries  the  in¬ 
voice  register  number.  This  allows  us 
to  refer  back  to  the  original  invoice  to 
check  the  cost  price  and  correct  mark¬ 
ing  errors,  if  this  should  become  nec¬ 
essary. 

Sorting  the  Stubs.  When  we  sell  an 
item,  the  cashier  stubs  the  price  ticket. 
In  the  center  of  the  stub  is  a  large 
hole,  which  she  uses  to  hold  the  stubs 
on  a  spindle  so  that  they  do  not  be¬ 
come  mutilated.  The  next  day  these 
sales  are  sorted  by  classification. 


This  is  a  needle  sort.  That  is,  the 
cards  are  stacked  and  a  needle  run 
through  the  first  hole.  All  cards  whidi 
do  not  have  this  hole  encoded  lift  out. 
The  next  sort  is  on  the  second  hole, 
etc.  By  this  method,  an  operator  can 
sort  about  1500  stubs  into  the  21  classi¬ 
fications  in  half  an  hour. 


Inventory  Check  and  Analysis.  Once  I 
a  month,  the  classification  stubs  are  I 
sorted  tlown  by  section  and  item  and  I 
are  placed  in  the  bins  which  we  have  | 
set  up  in  the  “Operations  Room." 
These  stubs  represent  sales.  At  the 
same  time  we  adjust  the  wood  blocks 
which  represent  receipts. 

This  monthly  sorting  by  section  and 
item  takes  about  half  a  day.  Another 
half  a  day  is  spent  in  entering  the 
sales  and  stock  levels  on  the  charts  and 
the  unit  control  book.  Of  course,  if 
we  need  information  on  an  item  or  a 
group  of  items  during  the  month  we 
can  get  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  stubs  reach  the  top  of  a 
bin,  we  remove  them  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  an  equivalent  amount  of 
wooden  blocks.  At  this  point,  we  sort 
the  stubs  into  the  secondary  codes  of 
brand  and  size.  Then  we  record  this 
information  and  destroy  the  stubs. 

.At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  same 
kind  of  classification  of  the  stubs  en¬ 
ables  us  to  know  our  ending  stock  by 
sizes  and  price  or  by  style  or  maker, 
depending  on  how  we  used  our  second¬ 
ary  code  in  each  classification. 

Costs  and  Results.  Of  the  $1,200  in¬ 
stallation  cost  for  this  system,  we  spent 
about  S5(M)  for  the  punching  machine 
with  which  we  encode  our  tickets.  The 
balance  went  for  the  bins  in  our 
“Operations  Room,”  printed  forms 
and  wood  blocks. 

.A  supervisor  and  two  girls  handle 
both  the  unit  control  system  and  the 
marking  room.  In  American  terms, 
this  works  out  at  a  cost  of  about  S700 
a  month  on  a  $60,000  monthly  volume 
or  a  little  better  than  one  per  cent  of 
sales  for  both  the  unit  control  and  the 
marking  operations.  On  a  unit  basis, 
the  cost  comes  to  1.6  cents  per  stub. 

Considering  the  results  achieved  in 
terms  of  higher  sales,  lower  stock  and 
more  efficient  use  of  funds  invested  in 
the  business,  the  system  has  proved  to 
be  well  worth  its  cost. 
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why  the  deepfreeze? 


More  Business  in 
January  and  February 


Some  detailed  suggestions  for  ending  the  promotional  freeze  that  too  often  sets 
in  after  Christmas.  As  a  starter:  appoint,  this  month,  a  Special  Vice  President  for 
Winter  Selling,  to  put  a  post«Christmas  program  on  paper  and  into  action. 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


JANUARY  and  February  account 
for  only  13  per  cent  of  the  year’s 
total  volume.  This  is  about  one-half 
of  what  you  do  in  the  Noveinber- 
December  months.  My  purpose  is  to 
indicate  ways  to  end  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  deep-freeze  during  January  and 
February  and  turn  them  from  cold 
winter  months  to  hot  profit  months. 

Let’s  take  a  rundown  on  a  few  pro¬ 
motion  possibilities  for  the  two  months 
following  Christmas: 

1.  The  Post-Christmas  Clearance.  End- 
of-inonth  sales,  mid-winter  sale  .  .  . 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  Of 
course  this  is  traditional  and  a  “must.” 
Custonters  expect  that  you  have  odds 
and  ends  and  left-overs  from  the  big 
Christmas  season.  They  expect  you  to 
clear  your  stocks  and  sell  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  them  at  low  prices.  Your  win¬ 
dows  and  advertising  must  feature  sav¬ 
ings  on  coats  and  furs,  foundations, 
imdenvear,  floor  coverings,  house- 
wares,  major  appliances  and  other  de¬ 
partments. 

You  will  get  gocxl  customer  traffic  in 
vour  bargain  areas.  Why  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  plus  people  and  im¬ 
press  them  with  sound  values  at  your 
regular  markup?  Many  of  your  shop- 
|)ers  will  be  people  with  Christmas 
gift  cash  burning  holes  in  their  pocket- 
l)ooks.  Many  of  these  people  will  want 
good,  fashionable  items,  not  slashed 
price,  end-of-season  gtxxls. 

Adjacent  to  your  handbag  sale 


counters,  just  as  an  example,  why  not 
have  spanking  new  handbags  dramat¬ 
ically  displayed?  Don’t  use  a  pre- 
Christmas  sign  to  tell  the  story.  Why 
not  have  them  "signed”  with  a  strong 
selling  message  which  points  out  the 
customer  benefits  of  the  new,  advanced 
styles?  If  possible,  why  not  accessorize 
the  handbag  counter  with  gloves,  price 
the  gloves  and  indicate  where  they  can 
be  obtained  in  the  store? 

In  your  men’s  furnishing  depart¬ 
ments,  as  an  example,  why  not  do  bold 
things  to  attract  those  shoppers  who 
will  be  in  your  store  for  the  shirt,  sock 
and  tie  clearances?  Why  not  create  a 
tie  l)ar,  grouping  ties  together  on 
racks  at  98  cents,  $1.29,  $1.69,  etc.? 
Interesting  signs  could  show  customers 
how  to  add  color  to  winter’s  drabness 
with  a  fresh,  new  tie.  Multiple  sales 
might  be  in  order  by  offering  the  ties. 
|)ackaged  in  cellophane,  in  units  of 
threes  and  actually  displaying  some  of 
the  ties  on  your  bar  in  cellophane 
packages  of  three. 

These  are  just  two  examples.  Every 
department  in  your  store  will  suggest 
possible  counter  displays  for  new  mer¬ 
chandise  adjacent  to  your  clearance 
sale  items. 

2.  Consider  a  New  Name  for  youi 
mid-winter  clearances.  If  your  adver¬ 
tised  event  is  entirely  one  of  clearances 
you  might  want  to  switch  the  name  and 
call  it,  for  instance,  “White  Elephant 
Sale.”  Some  stores  do  this  wit!i  thv 


appropriate  elephant  designs  in  their 
windows  and  on  their  selling  floors. 
The  advertising  usually  takes  a  poke 
at  the  store,  calls  attention  to  buyers’ 
mistakes,  such  as  overordering,  over¬ 
stocking,  bad  guessing  or  ordering  too 
much  of  certain  sizes  and  colors.  It 
suggests  that  the  store  is  taking  a  big 
licking  in  selling  the  merchandise  at 
give-away  prices.  This  advertising  can 
be  fun  to  write.  Customers  laugh  as 
they  realize  that  a  store  is  human  and 
makes  mistakes,  and  the  sales  event  is 
turned  into  a  semi-carnival  store  ac¬ 
tivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  event  is 
storewide  and  you  add  other  items  to 
sweeten  up  the  inventory,  you  could 
give  it  a  “Thrift  Sale”  twist.  The  sav¬ 
ings  banks  of  the  country  celebrate 
Thrift  Week  in  the  third  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary  each  year.  Check  with  the  savings 
banks  of  your  city.  They  give  it  na¬ 
tional  publicity  which  can  be  adapted 
as  a  backdrop  for  your  own  event. 
Ben  Franklin,  with  his  reputation  for 
thrift,  could  be  used  to  illustrate  your 
headlines  or  you  might  picture  the 
proverbial  Scotchman.  If  you  do  the 
latter,  consider  dressing  up  some 
people  in  Scotch  kilts  as  ushers  for 
your  store.  Get  bagpipers  to  play  on 
the  street  in  front  of  your  main  en¬ 
trance  or  from  the  balcony  of  your 
store.  Use  Scotch  plaids  as  window 
backgrounds.  You  can  carry  out  the 
theme  by  making  teams  of  your  sales¬ 
people,  named  .after  various  Scotch 
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clans,  and  have  them  compete  against 
each  other  for  sales  contest  prizes. 

3.  Th«  January  White  Sales.  Here  is 
where  the  p)oor,  overworketl,  white 
swan  is  dragged  out  of  the  moth  balls 
to  become  the  symbol  for  the  annual 
January  event.  He  is  used  in  windows, 
posters  and  advertising.  Why  not  give 
him  a  rest  this  year  and  humanize  the 
W’hite  Sale  approach?  Perhaps  you 
could  show  a  pretty  woman  actually 
making  a  bed  or  looking  into  a  well- 
stotketl  closet  of  sheets  and  towels  or 
proudly  showing  her  new  table  cloths 
and  sheets  to  an  equally  pretty  neigh¬ 
bor.  These  and  similar  ideas  woukl 
lend  themselves  to  your  windows  anti 
advertising  and  sell  sheets  instead  of 
swans. 

Considering  the  actual  merchandise 
you  will  promote,  of  course  you  will 
offer  related  items  in  your  campaign. 
Blankets,  comforters,  drapes,  slip  cov¬ 
ers,  down  and  rubber  pillows,  spreads, 
etc.  But  have  you  planned  ensemble 
selling?  Years  ago,  I  was  doing  the 
advertising  job  for  one  of  New  York’s 
stores.  One  day,  the  domestics  buyer 
brought  me  an  idea.  “People  don’t 
buy  a  sheet  or  a  case  or  a  towel  from 
us,’’  he  said.  “They  buy  these  items  in 
the  way  they  use  them  at  home.’’  .\nd 
so  he  conceived  a  linen  ensemble  idea 
which  included  six  sheets,  six  cases, 
six  turkish  towels,  six  hand  tow’els,  six 
dish  towels  and  12  (to  bring  the  count 
up)  of  wash  cloths.  42-piece,  com¬ 
plete  linen  ensemble  all  for  SXX.OO. 

I  couldn’t  see  the  idea  at  all.  I  refused 
to  give  him  the  advertising  space.  But 
like  a  typical  buyer,  he  persisted.  I 
finally  broke  down  and  gave  him  300 
lines  in  the  lowest  cost  newspaper  on 
our  list.  The  advertisement  was  a 
smash  hit  because  he  knew  how  his 
customers  bought.  I  am  convinced 
that  you  could  create  “packages’*  of 
multiple  items  and  related  items  for 
your  white  sales  and  zoom  the  unit 
sales  per  customer. 

In  doing  this,  some  stores  show  them 
dramatically  on  counters,  all  pre-pack¬ 
aged,  often  in  cellophane.  Packages  of 
two  sheets  and  two  cases.  Packages  of 
six  turkish  towels  and  six  wash  cloths. 
Packages  of  complete  ensembles.  These 
put-up  packages  make  exciting  win¬ 
dows  and  counter  displays  too.  If  the 
ptackage  price  is  large  and  if  you  are  a 


store  which  features  credit,  you’ll  find 
that  credit  appeal  will  help  you  to 
move  more  goods. 

One  final  idea  on  the  white  sale. 
.Make  it  a  storewide  event.  Show  post¬ 
ers  around  the  store  and  show  sample 
displays  of  merchandise  with  it,  com¬ 
plete  with  prices.  If  possible,  take 
orders  from  the  sample  packages. 

4."North"  and  "South  Shops."  Winter 
vacations  are  on  the  increase  and  there 
are  opportunities  to  sell  vacation  wear 
at  that  time.  Your  windows  will  take 
on  new  Havor  anti  be  in  direct  and  re¬ 
freshing  contrast  with  your  sale  win- 
tlows.  Windows  can  alternate  between 
wearables  for  the  North  and  wearables 
for  Southern  and  cruise  use.  Or  you 
can  actually  create  artificial  splits  in 
vour  windows  and  show  both  fashions 
with  the  theme  of  “whether  you  are 
vacationing  in  the  North  or  the  South 
.  .  .  ’’  etc.  In  planning  this  seasonal 
jiiomotion,  you  must  consider  what 
kind  of  a  store  you  are  and  who  are 
your  actual  customers.  For  example, 
if  you  are  an  out-and-out  bargain  store 
appealing  to  low  or  low'-middle  audi¬ 
ence,  this  North-South  promotion  is 
not  for  you. 

Additional  advantages  to  a  North- 
South  promotion  are  that  you  add 
glamour  to  your  store,  sell  gootls  at 
full  markup  and  learn  what  is  moving 
so  you  can  reorder  for  summer  selling. 

5.  February  Furniture  Sale.  Here  is 
another  annual  event  which  often  slips 
into  a  KM)  per  cent  price  promotion. 
Here,  too,  are  many  ways  to  encourage 
customers  into  your  store  with  new 
ideas  instead  of  price  cuts. 

For  example,  the  do-it-yourself  move¬ 
ment  has  encouraged  handy  men  to 
build  new  rooms  out  of  previously  un¬ 
used  attic  space.  Many  people  have 
converted  ugly  basements  into  play 
rooms  or  spare  bedrooms.  Others  are 
planning  to  do  so.  Perhaps  you  could 
create  a  do-it-yourself  center  where 
customers  would  learn  what  is  needed 
to  buy  and  use  to  make  these  con¬ 
versions.  Some  of  your  February  Fur¬ 
niture  Sale  windows  could  feature 
blow-ups  of  before  and  after  scenes 
of  your  customer  projects  with  the 
actual  furniture  needed.  Your  model 
rooms  could  show  re-made  attics  and 
playrooms  completely  furnished.  You 


could  get  a  bonus  group  of  shoppers 
to  visit  them  and  they’d  be  the  center 
of  newspaper  publicity  too. 

Motlel  rooms  shouldn’t  be  static. 
You  could  get  an  advance  stamp  of 
approval  on  certain  ones  by  women’s 
dubs,  by  teen  age  groups,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  schools,  newspaper  editors, 
garden  clubs,  etc.  This  is  all  good  for 
the  traffic  their  members  will  biing 
you,  the  conversation  value  in  your 
community  aiul  the  press  you  could 
obtain.  Or  perhaps  you’d  want  to  do 
a  contest  around  your  rooms  using 
honiefurnishings  and  fashion  editors 
as  jiulges.  This  woukl  also  focus  at¬ 
tention  upon  you. 

We  all  often  forget  simple  rules  in 
furniture  promotions.  Customers  want 
to  see  things  that  go  with  things. 
W^hen  you  promote  a  bedroom,  they 
want  to  know’  about  springs  and  mat¬ 
tresses.  complete  bedroom  ensemble 
woukl  attract  attention.  So  woukl  ad¬ 
vertisements  showing  lamps  and  tables, 
and  other  combinations.  Many  stores 
have  l)een  successful  in  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  living  room  which  includes 
everything  from  the  pictures  on  the 
wall  to  the  floor  coverings  untlerfoot. 

complete  living  room  from  soup  to 
nuts— nothing  else  to  buy.  Newly-weds, 
about-to-be-w’eds  and  even  us  old-tim¬ 
ers  woukl  find  appeal  in  that  adver¬ 
tising  and  it  brings  the  store  a  much 
larger  unit  sale.  It  lends  itself  to  new 
window  treatments  too.  Of  course,  un¬ 
like  the  usual  table  d’hote  restaurant 
lunch,  you  woukl  allow  substitutions. 
This  would  enable  your  salesmen  to 
suggest  variations  and  originality  .  .  . 
and  earn  you  a  higher  sale. 

If  you  have  an  auditorium,  a  res¬ 
taurant  which  isn’t  used  full  time  or 
suitable  space  in  your  store,  you  could 
do  an  educational  feature  to  attract 
extra  customers  to  your  store  at  very 
little  exjjense.  Create  a  home  fashions 
forum.  Secure  magazine  authorities, 
your  newspaper’s  furniture  editor,  a 
teacher  from  home  economics  classes. 
Have  them  tell  what  is  new  in  home- 
furnishings.  Invite  key  people  from 
the  community  to  attend.  Plan  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  releases  to  get  the  news  of  your 
forum  into  the  newspapers. 

There  are  several  sp>ecial  days  and 
weeks  during  these  two  months  which 
attract  nation-wide  attention.  If  you 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Sturdy,  tramlucunt  pelyuthyiun*  bogs  protuct  tka  marckondisa,  carry  a  tailing  mattoga,  and  offar  ra-uta  oppor- 
tunitiat.  Tka  twacrtar  wrap  utad  by  Diana  Shapt,  thown  hnra,  idantikat  tha  flbar  contant  and  tuggatta  rataining 
tka  bag  "to  Icoap  tkit  twaatar  claan  and  frath."  Alto  thown  it  tha  wrap  which  Danniton't  of  Giant  Fallt,  mono* 
facturar  of  girit'  lingaria,  craditt  with  practically  doubling  tha  tola  of  a  tmoll  girl't  crinolina-rufkad  tlip. 


Report  to  Management 


To  satisfy  the  customer's  demands  for  faster  and  easier  shopping,  department  stores  have  brought  their  merchan¬ 
dise  out  into  the  open;  they  have  installed  self-selection  fixtures;  they  have  sought  to  improve  their  simplified  sell¬ 
ing  techniques. 

Now  the  quiet  revolution  in  retailing  enters  a  new  phase.  Intensified  effort  to  package  soft  goods  effectively, 
and  to  improve  the  packaging  job  on  department  store  merchandise  generally,  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Packaging 
at  the  retail  level  is  a  practical  fact  in  a  few  large  stores,  and  an  imminent  possibility  in  several  others.  Stepped  up 
packaging  efforts  on  the  part  of  merchandise  resources  are  in  evidence.  Packaging  itself  is  taking  on  new  respon¬ 
sibilities;  it  undertakes  to  add  gift  appeal,  protect  the  merchandise,  do  the  selling  job,  make  a  multiple  or  related 
sale,  cut  shipping  costs,  and  simplify  stock  keeping. 

With  the  packaging  trend  gaining  momentum  daily,  STORES  has  sought  information  on  how  this  trend  will 
affect  stores  of  various  sizes  and  types.  Its  research  staff  has  questioned  representatives  of  stores  that  do  their  own 
packaging;  of  those  that  are  considering  the  step;  of  those  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  package  is  well  nigh  shocking. 
It  has  interviewed  resources  for  a  variety  of  newly  packaged  items,  seeking  in  each  case  the  story  behind  the  pack¬ 
age  and  the  measure  of  its  achievements  in  the  department  store.  Also  contacted  for  this  study  were  packaging 
companies,  package  designers;  suppliers  of  packaging  materials;  makers  of  packaging  machinery. 

The  article  that  follows  presents  the  ideas  and  experience  of  many  people  close  to  the  packaging  problem. 
For  their  interest,  practical  suggestions,  and  sincere  desire  to  be  of  help  to  the  department  store,  STORES  expresses 
its  deep  appreciation. 
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Easy  to  Take  Home 


Quickly  ruady,  thus*  pockagut  unceuragu  toku-with  suIm  in  dupurlmuntt  whuru  dulivury  it  usually  thu  ruU.  Luft,  Comuo't  curtain  pack,  sturdy 
•nough  for  mailing,  yat  aasily  carriad.  Top  right,  Libbay  Glass  sats,  raady  for  toka-with  in  a  tast  stora  in  ona  minuta,  as  against  aight  minutas  naadad 
to  assambla  and  pack  aight  bulk>packad  glattas.  Lowar  right,  badspraad  bag  by  Union  Bog,  for  Macy't.  Chanilla  tpraadt  ora  stockad  in  markad 
individual  bags;  if  customar  prafars  not  to  carry,  bag  torvat  os  dalivary  wrap. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

WHETHER  THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  PLAYS  AN  ACTIVE  OR  PASSIVE  ROLE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PACKAGES, 
THE  TREND  IS  TOWARD  PACKAGING.  TO  AAANAGEMENT,  THIS  MEANS: 


►  Study  Present  Packages.  The  department  store  coun¬ 
ter  is  the  proving  ground  for  packages,  whether  manufac¬ 
turer-designed  or  store-planned.  By  the  reactions  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  retailers  can  tell  if  a  package  does  its  job  of 
answering  key  questions,  showing  the  merchandise  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  naming  its  selling  points,  suggesting  added  items. 

Guide  Packaging  Developments.  Whether  the 
store  does  its  own  packaging  or  leaves  this  job  to  its  re¬ 
sources,  the  retailer's  direct  contact  with  consumers  puts  him 
in  a  position  to  advise  and  guide,  to  shape  the  course  of 
future  packaging  developments. 


^  Review  Marking  Procedures.  When  some  resources 
in  an  industry  put  their  goods  into  sealed  packages  and 
others  do  not,  part  of  a  classification  may  use  one  form  of 
marking,  and  part  may  use  another.  Pin-tickets  may  yield 
to  pressure-sensitive  tickets  in  some  classifications;  non¬ 
marking  may  be  possible  in  others. 

^  Review  Wrapping  Procedures.  Packaged  items 
make  easy-to-carry  purchases.  In  departments  where  pack¬ 
aging  has  been  introduced,  carrybags  and  shopping  bags 
may  replace  cumbersome  wrappings;  take-with  campaigns 
may  make  an  appreciable  dent  in  the  delivery  costs. 
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Report  on  Packaging  (continued) 


Packaging:  Profit  Saver 


ONt  of  the  department  store’s  great 
sources  of  strength  over  the  years 
has  been  its  serene  unconcern  with 
those  fences  the  economists  like  to  erect 
between  manufacturing  functions  and 
retailing  functions.  Convince  a  de¬ 
partment  store  buyer  of  the  need  for 
merchandise  not  yet  on  the  market 
and  he’ll  leap  lightly  over  the  econo¬ 
mist’s  fence  into  the  manufacturer’s 
bailiwick  to  design  that  merchandise 
himself  and  get  it  produced  for  his 
store’s  customers. 

Thus  today,  although  packaging 
merchandise  for  presentation  at  the 
point  of  sale  may  be  a  manufacturing 
function,  more  and  more  department 
store  executives  are  deeply  concerned 
with  it.  Experience  with  simplified 
selling  has  highlighted  the  need  for 
the  package  itself,  and  has  also  shown 
that  not  all  packages  are  equally  effect¬ 
ive.  Some  can  hinder  rather  than  help. 
The  department  store’s  counters  are 
becoming  a  proving  ground  on  which 
to  test  both  the  idea  of  packaging  and 
the  specific  packaging  idea. 

A  good  package  can  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  department  store  profits.  By 
doing  their  own  packaging  in  many 
departments  where  packaging  is  not 
yet  customary,  Bamberger’s  of  New¬ 
ark  and  Hearn’s  of  New  York  have 
demonstrated  some  of  the  many  sales- 
building  and  expense-saving  functions 
a  package  can  perform.  So  have  indi¬ 
vidual  merchandise  resources  who 
have  come  up  with  inspired  solutions 
to  the  problems  in  their  own  fields. 

Protective  Function.  The  most  obvi¬ 
ous  function  of  the  package  at  the 
retail  level  is  usually  its  ability  to  pro¬ 
tect  clean,  white  merchandise  from  the 
soil  inflicted  by  city  grime  or  by  hands 
that  are  neither  clean  nor  white. 
Classic  example:  At  Hearn’s,  a  self- 
serv'icc  store,  the  soilage  markdowns 
on  nurses’  white  uniforms  dropped  to 
a  neat  zero  when  this  merchandise 
went  into  cellophane  packages. 

Even  carriage-trade  stores  run  into 


markdown  problems  that  can  be  solved 
by  packaging.  One  such  store  took  a 
beating  on  painted  metal  trays  which 
scratched  one  another  in  transit  and 
in  stock.  A  cellophane  sleeve,  slipped 
on  at  the  factory  and  kept  on  until  de¬ 
livery  to  the  customer’s  home,  solved 
that  problem. 

Related  to  the  soilage  markdown  is 
the  time  spent  by  clerks  in  avoidable 
straightening  up  of  stock.  -The  time 
spent  in  folding  and  refolding  soft 
goods  can  be  reduced  to  a  vanishing 
point  when  the  goods  go  into  packages. 
And  the  time  spent  in  removing  tar¬ 
nish  from  silver,  to  cite  another  ex¬ 
ample,  can  also  be  brought  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  when  packaging  enters  the  pic¬ 
ture.  At  Hearn’s,  cellophane  wraps 
and  overwraps  in  the  silver  displays 
have  practically  eliminated  tarnish. 

Shipping  Economies.  Sometimes  a 
package  planned  by  a  store  to  prevent 
soilage  will  lead  to  economies  in  other 
directions,  too.  At  Wieboldt’s,  Chica¬ 
go,  a  child’s  sleeper  was  placed  in  self¬ 
selection  fixtures  a  few  years  ago.  To 
protect  it  from  soil,  the  store  itself 
packaged  the  item.  The  resource  saw 
opportunities  for  savings  in  the  idea 
and  developed  its  own  wrap,  on  which 
it  printed  all  the  selling,  size  and 
laundry  information  that  had  form¬ 
erly  been  applied  to  the  garment 
through  various  tags  and  tickets.  Thus 
wrapped,  the  garment  traveled  safely 
from  factory  to  store  in  case  lots,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  quarter-dozen  shelf 
boxes.  Saved;  Tags,  tickets,  packag¬ 
ing,  shipping  costs. 

Another  instance  of  economies  made 
possible  through  unit  packaging  is 
supplierl  by  the  Cameo  Curtain  Com¬ 
pany.  Having  devised  a  way  to  fold 
curtains  so  that  the  customer  would 
not  be  required  to  press  each  newly 
purchased  pair  before  hanging  them, 
the  manufacturer  sought  to  package 
the  curtains  so  that  the  folds  would  be 
preserved.  Instead  of  using  a  shelf  box 
planned  for  six  pairs,  the  company 


now  packs  each  pair  in  its  own  box— 
a  box  sturdy  enough  for  use  as  a 
mailer. 

All  boxes  for  the  fine  are  of  ident¬ 
ical  length  and  width,  the  only  varia¬ 
tion  being  in  depth,  according  to  style. 
Side-marked  as  to  details  of  size  and 
style,  the  boxes  can  be  stacked  on 
shelves  in  stockrooms  or  on  the  selling 
floor.  With  no  half-empty  shelf  boxes 
wasting  space,  the  stock  is  compact— 
so  much  so  that  in  some  stores  there 
has  been  a  35  jjer  cent  saving  in  inven¬ 
tory  space. 

Other  economies  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  the  new  packaging  are 
many.  Selling  is  faster,  if  only  because 
the  salesperson  can  find  the  item  she 
wants  more  quickly  in  the  stock  room. 
Moreover,  with  an  attractive  package 
instead  of  a  shelf  box,  the  stock  can  go 
out  on  the  selling  floor  and  even  into 
a  self-selection  fixture,  thus  sp>eeding 
the  sale  that  much  more.  Marking 
can  be  done  by  the  simple  gummed 
sticker  instead  of  the  pin  ticket,  or  can 
be  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  price 
chart.  Wrapping  becomes  easier,  and 
delivery  costs  are  cut,  too,  since  only 
an  address  label  is  needed  to  convert 
the  stock  box  to  a  shipping  box. 

Package  Equals  Prepack.  The  pack¬ 
age  that  can  double  for  a  pre-pack 
adds  to  its  virtues  the  fact  that  it  en¬ 
courages  take-with.  Customers  who 
would  not  wait  for  a  floppy,  ungainly 
package  to  be  made  up  will  cheerfully 
carry  home  a  neat  package  that  can  be 
corded  or  slipped  into  a  carry  bag  in 
a  few  seconds.  (The  planning  director 
of  a  leading  bag  manufacturer  suggests 
that  stores  investigate  the  p)otential 
role  of  take-with  wrappings  in  this 
connection.  He  p>oints  out  that  manu¬ 
facturers  of  men’s  shaving  prepara¬ 
tions  and  women’s  hosiery  are  supply¬ 
ing  retailers  with  take-with  bags  to 
match  the  boxes  used  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts— jjowerful  on-the-street  advertis¬ 
ing!) 

To  measure  the  savings  accom- 
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Whan  ralatod  predwctt,  or  lovoral  tisos  of  tho  tamo  itom,  oro  lo  bo  pockogod,  the  fomily  idea  in  packaging  givot  oddod  impact  on  tho  counlor— and 
ofton  oconomia*  in  production,  loft.  Soars'  Maid  of  Honor  lino  of  brushos  usos  a  tiido  and  tholl  pockago  dosignad  by  Norbort  Jay.  Collophano  win¬ 
dows  ghro  fun  visibility;  purposo  of  brush  is  cloarly  statod;  fvH  lino  is  dopictod  on  bottom  (not  shown)  of  ooch  box.  Right,  Monsanto's  Folium  pockagos, 
liosignod  by  Oordnor  Advortising  Agoncy  of  St.  Louis,  won  first  prixo  in  tho  1953  Pockago  Dosignors  Council  compotition  for  pockagos  for  now  products. 


Family  Effect 


piished  by  a  point-of-sale  package  that 
can  also  serve  as  a  prepack,  Libbey 
Glass  had  a  study  made  through  the 
Russell  W.  Allen  research  organization 
some  time  ago.  Ojierations  in  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  department  store  in  the 
East  were  observed  and  differences  in 
the  handling  of  packaged  and  bulk 
glassware  were  analyzed. 


Packaging  Economies.  It  was  found, 
for  example,  that  the  marking  of  bulk- 
packed  glasses  took  50  to  800  |jer  cent 
more  time  than  the  marking  of  pack¬ 
aged  sets:  that  it  took  121/0  times 
longer  to  get  bulk  glasses  out  of  the 
shipping  cartons  and  onto  the  shelves; 
that  delivery  packing  for  eight  pieces 
cost  13.7  cents  more  on  bulk  glasses. 


The  packaged  glasses  really  demon-  | 
strated  their  strength,  however,  in 
their  ability  to  encourage  take-with 
transactions.  It  required  an  average  of 
eight  minutes  in  that  store  for  a  sales¬ 
person  to  do  up  a  package  of  bulk 
glassware  after  the  customer  had 
made  her  selection.  To  tie  up  a  pack¬ 
age  of  glassware  for  carrying,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  one  minute! 

Working  along  similar  lines,  Macy’s 
encourages  take-withs  of  chenille  l)ed- 
spreads  by  placing  its  stock  of  this 
merchandise  in  handled  kraft  bags, 
each  labeled  as  to  content.  When  the 
customer  makes  her  selection  from  the 
spreads  on  display,  the  clerk  hands  her  f 
a  spreatl  from  stock,  in  its  carry  l)ag.  [ 
Often  she  takes  it;  if  not,  the  same  | 
bag,  handles  removed,  becomes  the 
delivery  package.  I 

Saving  Plus  Service.  dramatic  sav¬ 
ing  in  clerk  time,  j)lus  an  equally  im¬ 
pressive  improvement  in  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  has  come  about  in  curtain  and  | 
tlrapery  departments  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  packaged  trimmings  and 
findings.  Salespeople  who  sold  fabrics 
in  these  departments  seldom  bothered 


Facts  in  Plain  Sight 


Koy  facta  about  polyethylono-wroppod  Popporoll  theota  or*  in 
plain  sight  whothor  tho  stock  is  on  sholvos  or  on  tablos.  Side 
viow  status  styU,  fabric,  quantity  and  sixo.  Top  viow  givos  somo 
information,  plus  dotailod  soiling  points  and  skotch  of  product 
in  uso.  Floral  imprint  docoratos  ond  holps  idontify  grado. 
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PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


^  SjfHl 


Stop  thinking  of  paper  bags  as  just  a  wrapping 
medium.  Your  store’s  paper  bags  can  be  colorful 
“walking  ads”  that  promote  prestige  and  gain 
attention  .  .  .  glamourize  your  store  and  products. 
Examine  the  powerful  promotional  “plus"  of 
eye-catching  bags  with  your  store  name  .  .  .  carrif 
around  town  for  countless  viewings.  Here  is  one 
of  your  best  advertising  buys  for  size,  color . . . 
and  even  metioa! 

Attractive,  sturdy,  easy-carrying  bags  by  Equitable 
also  save  money  by  inducing  take-withs  and 
reducing  “send”  transactions. 

Remember . . .  only  Equitable  offers  you 
evarytbiiif  in  department  store  bags  .  .  . 
standard  take-with  bags  and  such  functional  packages 
as  send  bags  and  sacks. 

Contact  Equitable  today  . . .  you’ll  be  amazed  - 
how  little  it  costs  per  transaction. 


COORDINATED  PACKAGING!  Equitable 
offers  you  completely  coordinated 
packaging  . . .  take-with  merchandise 
bags  . . .  shopping  bags  . . . 
’send”  bags  ...  to  match  your  storewide 
wrapping.  Distinctive  watermark 
designs  ...  or  all-over  patterns 
in  one  to  four  colors  by  letterpress, 
flexographic  and  rotogravure 
printing  processes. 


Leading  stores  everywhere 
look  to  EauiTABLE  for 
distinctive  paper  bags  . . . 


VAN  DAM  STREH,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 

MIUS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


SANS  PWni  AVMMIL  New  Yorlu 
sbapplacbaiPfMMiie  aow  sub* 
urban  store;  dark  and  IlgM  spaen 

rotogravure  printing.  .. 


MILLIR  BROS.  CO.,  Ctattanoofat 
flat-styte  "Take4Md”  bw 
tan  "E^iltes”  all-over  pattern, 
name  in  dark  brawn. 


adelpfeim  “bag  of  tomorrow" 
with  dark  bhm  imprint  on  IW 
grey  kraft  paper. 


T 
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to  suggest  the  low-sale  but  important 
trimmings  and  findings.  If  the  cus¬ 
tomer  insisted  on  having  them,  she 
often  had  to  go  to  another  section  of 
the  department  and  wait  at  a  counter 
while  a  clerk  unreeled  yard  upon  yard 
of  binding  or  buckram. 

Totlay,  Consolidated  Trimmings 
packages  many  of  its  fast-selling  bind¬ 
ings,  cafe  headings  and  footings, 
pleaters,  and  similar  items.  The  fabric 
salesman  picks  the  appropriate  pack¬ 
age  from  the  display,  or  the  customer 
chooses  it  herself.  She  buys  more,  she 
buys  faster,  and  she  buys  related  items 
that  a  harassed  trimmings  clerk  sel¬ 
dom  gets  around  to  suggesting.  Espe¬ 
cially  interesting  is  that,  if  she  needs 
10  yards  and  buys  from  the  reels,  she 
asks  for  10  yards;  if  the  merchandise 
comes  packed  12  yards  to  the  jiackage, 
she  buys  the  12  yards  without  hesita¬ 
tion!  What’s  more,  the  package  tells 
her,  as  the  busy  or  tired  clerk  seldom 
does,  how  to  use  the  material  it  con¬ 
tains  and  what  related  items  to  buy. 


New  Fold,  New  Label 


Preliminary  to  packaging,  and  often  even  to  •elf-eelection,  it  a  critical  leek  at  the  folding  and 
ticketing  habitt  of  manufacturers.  Here,  “Dickies"  work  shirts  and  pants  acquire  new  labels 
and,  for  the  pants,  a  new  fold.  The  new  labels,  developed  by  Alan  Bern!  A  Asseciates,  are 
shown  in  the  foreground.  Behind  are  the  old  ones  they  replace. 


The  Package  as  a  Sales  Builder 


XJOWEVER  easy  it  may  be  to  point 
them  out,  the  economies  achieved 
through  packaging  at  the  point  of  sale 
are  only  one  part  of  the  story.  To 
many  retailers,  the  vital  element  is  the 
part  a  package  can  play  in  enhancing 
the  appeal  of  an  item,  selling  a  related 
item,  or  making  a  multiple  sale. 

Bamberger’s,  Newark,  has  reported 
impressive  results  in  stepping  up  the 
average  sale  through  its  own  packag¬ 
ing  of  multiples  and  related  items.  As 
the  store’s  Valentine  G.  O’Connell 
explained  at  the  NRDGA  January 
Convention,  the  Bamberger  method  of 
packaging  multiples  is  to  try  one  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  a  given  item 
and  test  the  new  higher  number  for 
acceptance.  Where  four  are  customar¬ 
ily  sold  at  a  single  price,  the  store  tries 
five;  if  five  are  customary,  it  tries  six. 

The  store  has  also  successfully  pack¬ 
aged  related  items  for  sale  at  a  unit 
price— often  items  from  different  re¬ 
sources.  Typical  example  is  a  layette 
assembled  to  be  offered  as  a  unit.  In 
other  departments,  the  store  packages 
different  colors  in  combination  with 
one  another,  sometimes  combining 


slow  colors  with  those  in  good  demand 
as  a  means  of  moving  the  slower  ones. 

The  combination  package  is,  of 
course,  no  new  story  in  itself.  Cosmet¬ 
ics  departments,  for  example,  have 
long  had  the  gift  box  that  combines 
several  items  at  a  unit  price  greater 
than  the  total  of  the  individual  prices; 
they  have  also  had  packages  that  com¬ 
bine  tw’o  or  more  items  as  a  special 
offer  at  less  than  the  total  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  price. 

What’s  new  about  the  way  Bam¬ 
berger  does  it  is  that  the  combination 
package  does  its  job  of  increasing  the 
unit  sale  without  the  prop  of  expens¬ 
ive  gift  box  or  dramatic  price  reduc¬ 
tion.  Day-to-day  suggestion  selling, 
one  of  the  hardest  things  for  stores  to 
achieve  these  days,  is  being  done  by  a 
simple,  cellophane  package. 

For  Peak  Periods.  Whether  it  attempts 
to  sell  one  item  or  several,  the  package 
is  the  white  hope  of  many  defiartment 
store  people  because  of  its  ability  to 
lend  a  hand  with  the  selling  job  when 
customers  pile  up  at  the  counters. 

Many  of  these  executives  are  with 


stores  or  groups  of  stores  that  are  in 
no  haste  to  do  their  own  packaging. 
They  welcome  packaging,  but  feel  that 
the  department  store’s  role  should  be 
to  encourage  and  advise  the  resource. 
Their  problem  in  getting  effective 
packaging  from  resources,  however,  is 
not  simple.  In  many  departments  for 
which  packaging  is  needed  and  want¬ 
ed,  the  manufacturer  is  unaware  of  the 
problem,  or  is  likely  to  undertake  its 
solution  by  hunch  rather  than  by  re¬ 
search. 

Obstacles  to  Progress.  A  packaging 
executive  sums  up  the  situation  this 
way;  “In  the  food  field,’’  he  says, 
“where  there  has  been  long  experi¬ 
ence  with  packaging,  you  rarely  hear 
of  a  major  change  being  made  without 
careful  pre-testing.  In  the  soft  goods 
field,  where  packaging  is  a  new  idea, 
you  rarely  hear  of  pre-testing  or  even 
of  research.  A  few  male  executives  get 
together  and  decide  what  sort  of  pack¬ 
age  will  appeal  to  a  woman  shopper, 
and  that’s  it.’’ 

Packages  developed  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  often  fail  to  do  the  job. 
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Worse  still,  they  create  the  impression 
that  the  merchandise  should  never 
have  hcen  packaged  at  all— that  the 
idea  ol  packaging,  rather  than  the 
package  itself,  was  at  fault. 

Trial  and  Error.  A  case  in  point  con¬ 
cerns  a  large  New  York  store,  an  item 
of  women’s  intimate  apparel  that  had 
never  before  been  packaged,  and  a 
national  advertiser.  In  spite  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  industry  that  here  was  an 
item  that  simply  could  not  be  sold  in 
a  package,  the  national  advertiser 
tried  a  package  and  the  store  used  a 
self-selection  fixture  on  its  main  floor 
as  the  proving  ground. 

When  it  was  obvious  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  nioving  no  mountains, 
the  industry  clucked  that  here  was 
proof  that  the  whole  idea  of  packaging 
was  wrong  for  its  merchandise.  The 
store  had  another  idea,  however,  as 
to  the  cause  of  failure.  It  got  the  man¬ 


ufacturer  to  redesign  the  package,  with 
emphasis  on  highlighting  the  most 
wanted  bits  of  information.  Data 
needed  for  self-selection  were  placed 
on  the  front,  well  up,  and  in  good 
strong  type. 

When  the  new  package  was  ready,  a 
second  test  was  run.  Same  merchan¬ 
dise,  same  store,  same  fixture.  This 
time,  the  package  was  a  huge  success. 
.\niong  other  things,  it  has  been  run¬ 
ning  up  a  fine  record  of  multiple  sales. 
.Mthough  the  item  is  packaged  singly, 
customers  sell  themselves  other  fabrics 
or  colors  or  styles,  or  extras  of  the  same 
number  they  first  chose.  Stock  is  ar¬ 
ranged  by  size  in  the  fixture,  and  the 
customer  sees  the  entire  assortment 
available  to  her  at  a  glance. 

Timing.  Some  packaging  disappoint¬ 
ments  are  due  to  premature  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  idea.  One  store  relates  its 
experience  w’ith  women’s  undergar¬ 


ments  that  had  been  sold  from  a 
jumbled  basement  table.  When  sales 
slowed  down,  the  store  put  these  into 
packages  and  stacked  them  neatly. 
Sales  fell  further.  In  the  habit  of  dig¬ 
ging  for  treasure  and  inspecting  their 
finds,  the  customers  couldn’t  make  so 
complete  a  switch  all  at  once.  The 
jumble  was  restored,  and  sales  im¬ 
proved.  Later,  the  merchandise  was 
sorted  by  size,  arranged  with  some  sys¬ 
tem,  but  left  unpackaged.  This  change 
was  accepted  readily,  and  sales  im¬ 
proved.  Now  the  store  believes  that, 
after  some  experience  with  an  orderly 
display,  customers  w'ill  be  educated 
out  of  their  digging  habits  and  will  be 
ready,  in  time,  for  packaging. 

Stores  differ,  and  so  do  their  custom¬ 
ers— and  their  merchandising  and  sell¬ 
ing  staffs.  The  degree  to  which  the 
store  staff  has  been  educated  to  pack¬ 
aging  and  the  extent  to  which  its  cus¬ 
tomers  are  ready  for  it  are  bound  to 


H*r«  ora  thra*  ways  to  halp  tha  cuttomar  cheota  tha  right  aiia. 
taft,  obova:  tha  Salact-O-Langth  taalad  pockoga  for  woman's 
nylons,  dasignad  by  tha  Lossitar  Corporation,  contains  hoso 
foldad  so  that  top  comas  opposita  propar  langth  indication.  Sav- 
arol  mills  now  usa  this  pack.  Right,  abova:  Haarn's,  a  salf- 
sarvica  store,  packages  woman's  blouses,  sorts  them  by  size, 
and  charts  relationship  between  blouse  and  dress  sizes.  In 
photo:  display  manager  Nat  Friedman,  general  manager 
Herbert  Dix,  and  Olin  Cellophane's  Robert  Hillman.  At  right: 
New  E-Z  Mills  package,  by  Container  Corporation  of  Amarica, 
toon  to  be  put  in  usa,  will  show  weight  and  size  scale  for  in¬ 
fants'  wear  on  bock.  Size  markings  will  appear  back  and  front, 
and  description  will  go  above  front  window.  Carton  uses  both 
window  and  hinged  cover  to  invite  inspection  of  garment. 
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Report  on  Packaging  (continued) 


affect  the  reception  a  new  package 
will  get.  Rut  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  store’s  readiness,  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  package’s  design  that  can 
influence  its  acceptance. 

First  Things  First.  A  |)et  complaint  of 
one  tlepartment  store  man  who  has 
made  himself  an  exjiert  on  packaging 
is  that  manufacturers  seldom  give  suffi¬ 
cient  prominence  to  the  key  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  protluct.  The  brant! 
name,  the  trade-mark,  the  guarantee 
or  seal  of  approval,  the  stylized  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  product  in  use— all  these  get 
bold  type  and  important  }x>sition  on 
the  package,  he  says,  but  the  size  mark 
or  other  essential  information  is  likely 
to  l)e  well  hidden. 

This  retailer  asks  resources  to  put 
the  key  fact—  size,  style,  or  whatever  it 
may  be— in  bold  type  at  the  top  of  the 
package,  and  on  its  face.  (Even  though 
the  information  may  be  on  the  side  of 
the  box,  as  in  hosiery  boxes,  he’tl  like 
to  see  it  repeated  on  the  face  against 
the  possibility  of  self-selection.)  With 
all  needed  facts  high  up  on  the  front 
of  the  package,  the  essential  informa¬ 
tion  remains  in  plain  sight  of  the 
customer,  whether  the  packages  are 


stacked,  racked,  or  fanned  out  on  a 
counter. 

Visibility.  Many  department  store 
jieople  stress  the  value  of  keeping  the 
face  of  a  package,  especially  a  transpar¬ 
ent  package,  fairly  clear  of  printing, 
so  that  the  item  inside  will  show 
through.  Detailed  selling  points,  size- 
selector  charts,  washing  instructions, 
etc.,  can  go  on  the  back,  they  say. 
They  like  the  face  of  the  package 
simply  to  show  the  merchandise  and 
help  the  customer  find  the  desired  size 
or  style. 

Packages  done  by  department  stores 
themselves,  or  for  them  on  their  own- 
brand  goods,  usually  carry  very  little 
printing  on  the  face.  If  transparent 
materials  are  used,  the  transparency  is 
utilized,  not  wasted. 

Hearn’s,  for  instance,  often  has 
nothing  but  its  price  ticket  on  a  trans¬ 
parent  package  of  its  own  marking; 
occasionally,  a  size  designation  or  simi¬ 
lar  bit  of  information  is  slipped  under 
the  cellophane  for  the  customer  s  con¬ 
venience.  In  packaging  its  Cradle 
Craft  line  of  infants’  wear,  .\llied 
Stores  prints  only  its  brand  name  and 
the  name  of  the  garment  (kimono. 


slip-on  shirt,  etc.)  on  the  face  ol  the 
l)ag.  The  back  surface  carries  selling 
|>oints,  size-selection  charts,  and  other 
helpful  material. 

Even  when  paper  is  used,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  do  their  own  packag¬ 
ing  shy  away  from  excessive  printing 
on  the  face.  Some  of  the  bags  used  by 
Sears  for  its  erwn  soft  gocxls  carry  a  lot 
of  helpful  information  on  laundering, 
for  instance.  But  this  is  printed  oti  the 
back;  the  front  surface  remains  free 
of  detail. 

Showing  the  Merchandise.  Although 
manufacturers  who  package  in  cello¬ 
phane,  polyethylene,  and  other  trans¬ 
parent  wraps  tend  to  waste  the  trans¬ 
parent  features  of  these  materials, 
those  who  package  in  opaque  materi¬ 
als  seem  to  be  more  alert  to  the  need 
lor  showing  their  merchandise.  Newly 
designed  boxes  often  have  windows, 
with  or  without  transparent  covers. 

Paper  wraps  still  overlook  the  detail 
of  making  the  merchandise  visible  at 
least  in  part— except  in  the  focxl  field, 
which  has  discovered  that  even  such 
bulky  items  as  potatoes  can  go  into 
paper  bags  with  transparent  windows. 
A  prominent  bag  source  predicts,  how¬ 
ever,  that  die-cut  envelopes,  like  those 
used  for  phonograph  records,  will  sexm 


New  Idea  in  Shelf  Boxes 


From  Bear  Broml  ywiM  cemM  this  new  idM  in  ihnlf  boxM,  d«> 
•ignnd  to  mok*  ratail  (teck  work  ooMor.  Sid#  ponol  drops 
down,  providing  occow  to  contonts  without  romoving  box  from 
•holf.  No  box  lid*  to  lift  or  toor. 


Rod  arrows  imprintod  on  iho  collophono  wrap  point  diroctly  to 
tho  soHing  footuro*  of  iho  Hono*  undershirt*  in  those  pockogos, 
by  tho  lassitor  Corp.  Solo*  copy  on  bock  of  ooch  pockogo  lists 
other  selling  points  and  suggests  related  item*. 


Telling  the  Selling  Story 
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tvith  a  sinf^e  re-marker  to  re-price  both 


.  •  with  control  tickets  that  can  be  re¬ 
priced  with  a  mechanical  device. 


.  .  .  with  died  printing  price  re-markers, 
eliminating  type  and  type  chases. 


You  can  continue  to  rely  on  Dennison 
for  the  basic  improvements 
that  mean  maximum  efficiency 
and  lower  marking  costs 
. . .  with  minimum  investment. 


aii 
>le  at 
field, 
such 
into 
[lows, 
how- 
those 
soon 


string  tags  and  machine-attached  tickets. 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Ma^. 


In  Canada:  Dannison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd^DrummondviHe,  P.Q; 


FIRST 


.  .  .  ivith  a  re-marker  for  4-part  tickets 
either  cancel  or  clip. 


RES 
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Appeal  to  the  Young 


Whan  packaging  for  yowngatora,  Iho  vaaal  roloa  can  ofton  bo  acroppod.  Loft,  Moo  Joona,  Inc.,  pvta  Woatorn  woar  into  a 
window  carton  by  Containor  Corporation  of  Anwrica  and  omita  tho  uaool  information  about  tho  morchandiao  in  favor  of  a  chart 
of  cattio  branda.  tight,  Sturm  A  Schoinborg,  Inc.,  uaoa  clowna,  planot  maaka,  and  rockot  ahipa  oa  vonding  carda  for  childron'a 
brocoa,  and  crodita  thoir  play  valoo  with  incrooaing  tho  appoal  of  tho  morchandiao.  Doaignod  by  Norbort  Joy. 


make  a  place  for  themselves  in  the 
field  of  soft-goods  packaging. 


them  l>efore  use.  Run-of-mill  sheets 
and  cases,  however,  usually  reach  the 
customer  devoid  of  wrapping. 

When  the  materials  and  the  method 
used  in  packaging  reflect  the  quality 
of  the  merchandise  within,  the  pack¬ 
age’s  field  need  not  be  restricted  to  any 
price  range,  or  classification  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  type  of  retail  operation. 
With  the  exception  of  hanging  stocks 
of  wearing  apparel,  there  is  scarcely  a 
tlepartment  in  the  store  that  will  not 
gain  by  a  sound  packaging  job. 


merchandise  fresh  in  transit  and  in 
the  store,  and  to  lie  used  later  in  the 
customer’s  dresser  drawer. 

In  a  few  lines,  packaging  seems  to 
have  started  from  the  top  and  worked 
its  way  down.  Bed  sheets,  for  instance, 
have  for  some  time  l)een  packaged  in 
the  finer  grades— a  service  that  saves 
the  customer  the  trouble  of  laundering 


Folding  for  Show.  The  use  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  or  partly  transparent  container 
suggests  that  the  traditional  methotls 
of  folding  various  types  of  merchandise 
could  profitably  be  re-examined.  Many 
items  are  now  folded  so  that  d.ey  need 
to  be  opened  out  for  the  customer  to 
see  their  important  features.  If  the 
garment  can  be  folded  for  at-a-glance 
inspection  through  a  transparent 
wrap,  however,  time  is  saved  at  the 
point  of  sale  and  there  is  less  need  to 
depend  upon  the  salesperson  to  point 
out  elastic  waistbands,  ski  cuffs,  etc. 
If  such  a  fold  is  impossible,  schematic 
drawings  on  the  package  have  provetl 
acceptable. 


Making  Multiple  Sales 


Nightmare  Prospect.  There  is  one 
nightmare  thought  that  pursues  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  who  work 
closely  with  package  goods  and  pack¬ 
aging  trends.  When  packaging  be¬ 
comes  more  general  in  soft  lines,  they 
wonder,  will  manufacturers  compete 
with  one  another  for  attention  by 
choosing  ever  gaudier  designs  and 
ever  bolder  colors  for  their  packages? 
Will  the  department  store  counter 
look  like  an  art  director’s  bad  dream? 

Packaging  experts  think  not.  They 
believe  that  the  .American  consumer 
will  gravitate  to  the  package  that  has 
distinction  rather  than  to  the  one  that 
shrieks  loudest.  W’ith  self-selection, 
says  one  expert,  the  customer  chooses 
what  she  will  inspect,  instead  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  salesperson  to  make 
a  preliminary  selection.  Under  those 
conditions,  the  package  that  is  an 
offense  to  her  taste  becomes  as  much 
a  handicap  to  the  product  as  one  that 
is  drab  and  uninformative. 


Packaging  for  Prostige.  Although 
much  of  the  packaging  alertness  in 
department  store  merchandise  has 
been  shown  at  the  low  end  of  the  price 
scale,  makers  and  retailers  of  fine  mer¬ 
chandise  are  beginning  to  find  ways  to 
use  packaging  to  enhance  the  appeal 
of  their  products. 

A  chain  of  women’s  specialty  shops, 
for  instance,  makes  a  point  of  putting 
each  of  its  sweaters  into  an  individual, 
unsealed  piolyethylene  bag.  Printed  on 
the  face  is  the  suggestion  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  retain  the  bag  to  keep  her  gar¬ 
ment  clean  and  fresh.  Similarly,  a 
maker  of  fine  lingerie  has  incorporated 
into  his  packaging  an  inner  folder  of 
polyethylene,  unprinted,  to  keep  the 


Fruit  of  lb«  Loom  put*  four  pair*  of  childron'* 
sock*  in  a  $1.00  pockago,  ovorlapping  on* 
upon  tb*  othor  to  show  tho  voriowt  dotign*  on 
tho  cuff*.  Siio  i*  *lat*d  on  lb*  cardboard  toppor 
and  agcun  on  lb*  b***  itaolf,  lb*  marking*  boing 
vi*ibl*  ibrougb  lb*  coNopbon*. 


Report  on  Packaging  (continued) 


Packaging  at  the  Retail  Level 


WHY  does  a  department  store  un¬ 
dertake  to  do  its  own  packaging? 
Bamberger’s  and  Hearn’s,  who  are 
doing  packaging  on  a  large  scale,  are 
both  quick  to  admit  that  packaging  is 
something  the  manufacturer  should  be 
doing.  Other  stores  and  groups  of 
stores  argue  that  the  department  store 
problem  is  to  reduce  costs  and  simplify 
operations— not  to  add  responsibilities 
and  expenses  to  their  present  burdens. 

Yet  several  stores,  eyeing  the  work 
accomplished  by  these  two  outstand¬ 
ing  examples,  are  preparing  to  go  into 
packaging  in  a  big  way.  Others,  hav¬ 
ing  quietly  done  a  bit  of  packaging  on 
their  own  from  time  to  time,  are  plan¬ 
ning  changes  in  their  operations— 
sometimes  on  an  extensive  scale— in 
preparation  for  a  more  comprehensive 
store-level  packaging  program. 


Stores  that  do  their  own  packaging 
point  out  that  they  are  happy  to  turn 
the  job  back  to  their  resources  when¬ 
ever  these  manufacturers  are  ready  to 
take  it  on:  meantime,  they  can  have 
packaging  here  and  now,  in  any  classi- 
Hcation  where  they  feel  the  need. 

They  point  to  the  advantages  of 
being  able  to  combine  items  from  sev¬ 
eral  resources;  to  the  possibility  of  try¬ 
ing  out  multiples  that  may  suit  the 
particular  store  but  not  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  national  exp>erience;  to  the  fact 
tliat  they  can  package  all  merchandise 
in  a  given  classiBcation  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  have  some  packaged  and  some, 
from  other  resources,  still  unpackaged. 

They  point  to  their  “cripples”  pro¬ 
gram  —  collecting  and  repackaging 
damaged  boxes  or  packages,  so  that  the 
stock  never  has  to  present  the  shop¬ 


worn  look  that  derives  from  torn  bags 
and  bent  boxes. 

What's  the  Cost?  Some  retailers  who 
scout  warily  around  the  subject  of 
store-level  packaging  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost.  “We’re  trying  to  bring 
costs  dow'n,”  they  complain,  “not  to 
add  new  items  of  expense.” 

The  packagers  have  an  answer  for 
that.  When  packaging  and  marking 
are  done  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
two  operations  gets  “a  free  ride.”  In 
other  w'ords,  once  the  packaging  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  specific  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  set  up,  it  seems  to  cost 
no  more  to  mark  and  package  than  it 
formerly  cost  the  store  to  mark. 

.\t  Hearn’s,  merchandise  goes  into 
cellophane  or  polyethylene  bags  which 
are  heat-sealed.  The  sealing  machine 


How  They  Package  Shorts 

Fifteen  wayf  of  packaging  men's  shorts  are  shown  here.  Analyzing  these  packages,  the  Sylvania  Division  of  American  Viscose 
Corporation  comes  up  with  these  recommendations  for  men's  shorts:  Use  450-weight  cellophane;  use  stiffener  or  backing 
board;  perforate  the  Him;  limit  and  coordinate  design  and  copy  elements;  leave  plenty  of  transparent  area  to  show  the  product. 
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New,  More  Spacious  Electric 
Stairway  Adds  Beauty 
to  Store  Interiors 


You  get  a  feeling  of  true  streamlined  beauty  when  you  ride  a  newly 
designed  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairway.  In  both  the  48  L  and 
32  L  sizes,  these  features  give  a  sense  of  easier,  roomier,  more 
comfortable  riding  (and  shopping)  for  your  customers. 

Here’s  what  to  look  for: 

New,  streamlined  entrances  and  exits  are  more  spacious, 
giving  more  “approach”  and  “exit”  room  to  shoppers. 

Decorator  colors  match  any  store  decor,  add  sparkle  and 
merchandising  appeal  to  interiors.  Wide  range  of 
colors  available. 

As  part  of  a  planned  Westinghouse  Balanced  Vertical  Transportation 
system,  these  handsome  stairways  move  large  numbers  of  shoppeis 
throughout  your  store.  Teamed  with  the  right  type  and  number  of 
Westinghouse  department  store  elevators,  they  help  boost  upper 
floor  sales,  increase  impulse  purchases,  provide  ample  capacity 
for  peak-season  crowds. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  offer  the  Suburban  store  the  meet 
convenient  avenues  to  added  upper  floor  sales.  Smart,  streaml::'.cG 
beauty  combined  with  generous  capacity  and  exceptional 
convenience  make  them  a  merchandising  “plus”. 

Call  us  today  if  you’re  modernizing  or  planning  new  construction— 
we’re  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 


Westinghoase  Electric  Stairways 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


you  CAN  Bi  SUEE...IF  n*s 

A^^tinghouse 


«-W699 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
ELEVATOR  DIVISION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  ES-2 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  increasing  store  traffic. 

NAME  AND  TITLE . 

STOKE  NAME  OR  CO . 

ADDRESS . 

cmr . STATE . 
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Report  on  Packaging  (continued)  ernment  or  large  organizations,  other¬ 

wise  of  fine  quality.  We  have  pack- 

attaches  a  ticket  which,  for  some  items,  Hearn’s,  having  no  salespeople,  aged  each  in  cellophane  so  you  will 
has  a  unit  control  stub.  At  Bamberg-  makes  a  point  of  displaying  an  un-  receive  it  fresh  and  clean.” 

er’s,  it  has  been  found  that  packaging  wrapp>ed  sample  together  with  pack- 

sometimes  lowers  marking  costs.  If  aged  goods;  some  of  these  samples 

several  items  go  into  one  package,  a  carry  information  to  the  customer 

single  ticket  may  take  the  place  of  two,  through  the  medium  of  a  fastened-on 

or  a  dozen,  or  15  separate  price  tickets.  scrap  of  muslin  on  which  the  facts 

At  Hearn’s,  where  sealed  packages  have  been  typed  with  jumbo  typewrit- 

prevail,  the  packaging  is  generally  er.  Signs  near  the  displays  help  the 

ilone  in  the  receiving  and  marking  customer  choose  the  right  size  or  style; 

room.  At  Bamberger’s,  where  certain  inserts  under  the  transparent  packag- 

classifications  are  placed  in  open  bags  ing  material  provide  such  information 

or  in  bags  whose  flaps  are  taj>ed  down,  as  the  size  of  a  slip  or  panty  and  the 

the  salespeople  do  a  substantial  share  dress  size  to  which  it  corresponds, 

of  the  packaging  for  their  depart-  Second-selection  sheets  and  pillow 
ments.  cases  at  Hearn’s  are  sold  in  sealed 

packages,  but  each  package  contains 
How  It  Is  Done.  Both  stores,  despite  this  message,  mimeographed  on  plain 

their  impressive  experience  with  pack-  white  paper:  “Guaranteed  not  to  have 

aging,  insist  that  they  have  barely  holes  or  tears.  These  manufacturers’ 

scratched  the  surface  of  the  job,  rejects  are  due  to  oil  spots,  or  slubbed 

that  they  are  learning  every  day.  At  or  extra  threads,  or  puckered  hems. 

Hearn’s,  Mrs.  Ingla  Martin,  assistant  The  defect  has  no  effect  on  wearing 

to  the  president,  finds  the  customers  quality.  Some  have  emblems  of  gov- 

her  best  teachers.  Attendants  (there 
are  no  salespeople)  are  cautioned  to 
permit  customers  to  open  packages  as 
much  as  they  wish.  By  the  frequency 
with  which  packages  are  opened,  and 
by  the  questions  asked,  the  store  is 
able  to  spot  flaws  in  its  packaging  and 
signing  job. 


Th«  Bagging  Operation.  Although 
there  are  other  types  of  wraps,  the 
most  common  form  of  packaging  in 
both  Hearn’s  and  Bamberger’s  is  bag¬ 
ging.  Working  with  Olin  Cellophane 
and  the  Milprint  Company,  Bamberg¬ 
er’s  was  able  to  set  up  seven  widths  for 
bags.  Used  in  varying  lengths,  bags 
of  these  w’idths  can  accommodate  just 
about  anything  from  a  department 
store’s  soft  goods  stocks. 

Both  stores  stock  cellophane  tub¬ 
ing  in  various  widths.  From  this,  they 
make  their  own  bags  as  needed,  in 
whatever  lengths  the  day’s  jobs  re¬ 
quire,  on  a  Simplex  bag  making  ma¬ 
chine.  For  those  that  are  heat  sealed, 
a  jaw-type  machine  seals  and  attaches 
a  Soabar  ticket  at  the  same  time. 
(Both  machines  are  from  Amsco,  of 
Long  Island  City.)  In  the  filling  of 


Machine  to  Speed  Bagging 


Package  Acts  as  Model 


Modal  domenstrotot  how  tho  Spoody  Bog  Pockogor,  by  Errich 
Intornotional,  Now  York,  holpt  ttoro*  to  bog  morchondiM.  Air 
infloto*  ono  bog  at  a  limo.  Packor  guidof  morckondito  down 
tho  tiido  with  ono  hand,  toko*  flilod  bag  off  with  tho  othor. 
Machino  comot  in  Mvoral  oiiot,  m  that  it  can  handio  various 
rango*  of  bog  widths. 


Cloar  aroa  on  faco  of  polyothylono  packagos  mokos  printod 
flguro  of  womon  oppoar  to  woar  tho  apron  contjinod  insido. 
Largo  doar  aroa  on  bock  offors  bottor  look  at  pattorn.  Packago 
was  dotignod  by  Milprint,  Inc.,  for  Carlton's  Plastics,  apron 
sourco,  and  appoarad  on  tho  morkot  last  month. 


Four-part  stock  control 
PIN-ON  Tickets  price-marked 
and  securely  fastened  to 
merchandise  by 
new  MONARCH  "  OA^ 


Remains  on 
merchandise. 


Clerk  tears  off  when 
sold  second  time. 


Clerk  tears  off  for  stock 
control  if  returned. 


Four  parts  price-marked  with  a  single  setting  of  type?  Yes,  g  593 

and  without  inky  fingers.  The  Monarch  ink  pad  reservoir  M  811.95  j 

system  eliminates  re-inking.  ^ _ 

Here  is  accurate,  clearly  legible,  stock  control  price-  ^ 
marking  that  is  fast,  clean,  tamperproof. 

You  set  the  three  lines  of  type  just  once.  New  condensed  type  permits  up  to  12 
characters  per  line.  All  four  parts  of  the  stock  control  Pin-On  Ticket  are  price-marked 
automatically  from  this  one  setting  of  type.  One  part  to  tear  off  when  the  sale  is 
made,  one  for  record  of  return,  one  for  second  selling  of  item  and  one  to  remain 
on  the  merchandise. 

Monarch  “84”  Pin-On  price-marking  machine  fastens  Pin-On  Tickets  to  the 
merchandise  in  such  a  way  that  the  pin  is  bent  and  the  point  embedded  in  the 
paper  stock— so  securely  it  cannot  work  loose,  so  neatly  it  cannot  be  removed  or 
replaced  without  detection. 


Illustrated  folders 
and  sample  Pin-On 
stock  control  tickets 
are  yours  for  the 
asking— 

without  obligation. 


The  MONARCH  marking  system  company 

216  S.  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 


ES 
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REMEMBER  THAT 
1953  CHRISTMAS 
RUSH? 

mountains  oi 

...the  miles  of  twine! 

...the 

...the  tissue,  the  fillers, 
the  warnings  to  packers! 

...AND  IN  SPITE  OF  ALL 
PRECAUTIONS- AND 
COST -THE  BROKEN, 
DAMAGED,  IMPROP¬ 
ERLY  PACKAGED 
MERCHANDISE  - 

THEN... 

RESOLVE  NOV^ 

to  start  using  JIFFY 
PADDED  SHIPPING  BAGS 

. . .lor  quicker  packing! 

■'•'or«'"p,.rpo.ki„g, 

...for  safer  packing! 

...  for  type  of  packag¬ 
ing  which  anyone  can 
do  well,  and  have  a 
more  enjoyable  —  and 
a  more  profitable 
CHRISTMAS  IN  19541 


Free  Samples  on  Request 

JIFFY 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

375  FLORENCE  AVE  *  HILLSIDE  N  J 

.jtgr  s  tn  Pftncipol  Cttn'S 


bags,  Hearn’s  uses  Errich  Internation¬ 
al’s  Speedy  Bag  Packager— a  device 
that  air-inHates  the  bag  and  makes  it 
fast  and  easy  to  slip  the  merchandise 
inside. 

On  Minimum  Investment.  The  invest¬ 
ment  in  machines  to  make,  fill,  and 
seal  bags  is  a  stumbling  block  to  sev¬ 
eral  retail  organizations  that  are  con¬ 
sidering  their  own  packaging.  Even 
though  less  expensive  machines  may 
be  developed,  these  retailers  fear  that 
they  may  never  get  enough  use  from 
the  machines  to  write  off  the  initial 
outlay. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  packaging 
on  a  small  scale  without  investing  in 
machines,  several  }>ossibilities  are 
available  now,  and  more  are  being 
developed  as  time  goes  on. 

For  example,  at  least  two  makers 
have  cellophane  bags  with  reinforced 
tops.  These  can  take  the  rough  hand¬ 
ling  that  inexpert  fingers  may  give 
them,  and  would  lend  themselves  to  a 
trial  operation  with  the  bag-filling 
being  done  by  the  salespeople  during 
slack  hours. 

Reinforced  or  otherwi.se,  bags  can 
be  purchased  from  converters  for 
small  trials.  They  can  be  filled  w'ithout 
the  help  of  machinery  at  first,  and 


they  can  be  left  open  or  sealed  with  a 
strip  of  pressure-sensitive  tape.  Mark¬ 
ing  can  be  by  the  pin  ticket  or  what¬ 
ever  other  device  is  customary  for  the 
merchandise,  so  long  as  the  price  is 
legible  thiough  the  package.  Or  pres¬ 
sure-sensitive  tickets,  available  from 
Monarch,  to  name  one  source,  can  lie 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  package. 

In  Place  of  Bags.  The  packaging  oj)er- 
ation  need  not  limit  itself  to  bags,  it 
is  pointed  out.  Rigid  plastic  boxes  are 
available  in  some  highly  adaptable 
stock  sizes,  for  instance.  One  hinged 
Styron  box  has  been  used  by  hosiery 
manufacturers  to  hold  three  pairs  of 
women’s  stockings  for  gift  occasions: 
the  same  box,  used  in  another  indus¬ 
try,  houses  a  first  aid  kit.  Similar  Irox- 
es  have  been  used  at  the  department 
store  level  for  scarfs,  handkerchiefs, 
candies,  costume  jewelry. 

The  possibilities  are  many  and 
varied,  and  do  not  exclude  the  pre¬ 
wrapping  of  individual  items  in  the 
store’s  regular  bags  and  boxes,  in  the 
fashion  followed  by  many  of  the  candy 
chains.  Whether  a  package  is  open  or 
sealed,  decorative  or  drab,  if  it  speeds 
and  simplifies  the  shopping  chores  of 
the  average  customer,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  get  a  welcome. 


Re-Use  Containers 


Tti*  r«MtM  centoiiMr  can  almatt  alwoy*  bn  countnd  on  to  add  it*  pulling  pownr  to  that  of  the 
mnrchanditn.  At  loft,  thn  now  ttyrnnn  contoinor  for  30  pounds  of  "all"  dotorgont,  routablo  for 
kitchon  storago  or  wosto  rocoivor  purposos.  Right,  using  on  insort  to  toll  its  solos  story,  this 
Vuopok  ocototo  cylindor  is  o  soiling  pockogo  for  30  Dixio  cups.  It  bocomos  o  disponsor  ot 
homo,  and  tokos  SOKup  roRlls. 
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STORES 


The  huMiness  ouihtok 
and  how  to  improve  it 

Profit  Planning  in  the  Smaller  Store 


OTORES  in  the  under-$2  million 
^  group  are  giving  special  attention 
this  fall  to  (1)  an  objective,  systematic 
analysis  of  every  department’s  sales  to 
uncover  promising  volume  items;  and 
(2)  ways  and  means  of  cultivating  and 
capitalizing  on  the  good  will  of  their 
communities.  These  were  the  points 
that  were  made  most  frequently  in  both 
the  prepared  addresses  and  the  unpre¬ 
pared  discussions  at  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division’s  meeting  in  New  York  last 
month.  The  Division’s  chairman,  Fred 
Deisroth  of  P.  Deisroth’s  Sons,  Hazle¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  its  vice  chairman,  Stuart 
Cleaveland  of  W.  W.  Mertz  Co.,  Tor- 
rington,  Conn.,  presided  at  the  two  ses¬ 
sions. 

Discussion  was  divided  into  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  fall  selling  requirements;  a 
description  of  Christmas  plans,  and 
the  Division’s  annual  check-up  into 
“ideas  that  have  paid  off.’’  In  addition, 
the  group  heard  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  effects  of  the  new  tax  laws, 
by  Nathan  Eidenberg  of  S.  D.  Leides- 
dorf  Co.,  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Allen 

Stockdale  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers. 

Optimistic  predictions  won’t  im¬ 
prove  business,  said  Nelson  J.  Miller, 
president  of  Shartenberg’s;  only  work 
will  do  that,  and  in  the  retail  business 
effective  work  means  a  combination  of 
sound  merchandising  and  strong  pro¬ 
motion. 

“The  only  way  I  can  be  sure  of 
getting  more  business  at  a  profit  this 
fall,’’  he  said,  “is  to  go  out  after  it 
aggressively.  If  the  President  and  the 
economists  are  right  I’ll  get  a  little 
more  business  (and  believe  me  I’ll 
need  it).  If  they’re  wrong  maybe  I’ll 
get  some  of  the  other  fellow’s.’’ 

Buying.  Miller  urged  stores  to  “have 
the  right  amount  of  stock  in  our  stores 
for  Christmas  needs  even  if  we  have  to 
borrow  money  from  the  bank  to  do  it.’’ 
He  stressed  particularly  the  smaller 


store’s  need  to  buy  from  as  few  re¬ 
sources  as  possible:  “Most  of  us  spread 
our  purchasing  power  too  thin.  We 
buy  the  hot  item  no  matter  who  makes 
it,  thereby  becoming  of  no  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  any  one  resource,  and  losing 
the  cooperation,  the  special  offerings 
and  many  other  helps  that  important 
resources  can  give.’’ 

Merchandising.  Mechanical  markup 
cuts  many  a  store’s  profits.  Miller  said; 
and  he  advocated  a  systematic  study 
of  ways  of  manipulating  markup  to 
get  the  best  possible  combination  of 
margin  and  volume.  “Too  often,’’  he 
pointed  out,  “we  fail  to  consider  all 
the  factors  involved.  We  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  purchase,  let’s  say,  of  regular  $5 
merchandise  at  $7.20  a  dozen  and  we 
think  that  just  because  it  costs  us  60 
cents  apiece  we  have  to  sell  it  at  $1. 
Why  not  sell  it  for  $2.49?  It’s  still  a 
terrific  value  as  far  as  the  customer  is 
concerned. 

“On  the  other  hand,  we’ve  turned 
over  to  the  chain  store  and  the  dis¬ 
count  house  much  of  the  big  ticket 
merchandise  we  would  be  selling  if  we 
were  willing  to  take  a  smaller  markup 
percentage.  I  learned  that  lesson  again 
only  recently.  We  tried  to  do  business 
on  a  bicycle  at  a  40  per  cent  markup 
Imt  we  were  not  selling  them  in  large 
quantities.  However,  as  soon  as  we 
took  a  30  per  cent  markup  we  sold 
$3,000  worth  in  a  few  weeks  time. 
We  expect  to  get  enough  extra  busi¬ 
ness  from  this  item  alone  this  fall  to 
offset  a  good  deal  of  fixed  overhead 
and  thereby  justify  the  low  percentage 
markup  and  make  this  promotion 
profitable. 

“I  know  some  stores  that  have  made 
great  progress  in  increasing  their  total 
store  markup  during  the  past  years  by 
emphasizing  the  profitable  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  profitable  classifications 
within  departments.  We  all  know  that 
if  we  do  a  bigger  corset  business  and 


coat  business  and  less  appliances  and 
furniture  business  we’ll  make  more 
money.  But  some  of  the  loss  depart¬ 
ments  have  profitable  classifications 
within  them  that  could  be  built  up. 
The  growth  of  the  gourmet  shops  in 
the  housewares  departments  is  a  good 
example  of  such  development.  We 
should  do  more  of  this  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandising  instead  of  discontinuing 
unprofitable  departments. 

Stock  stagnation  is  another  high- 
ranking  cause  of  poor  volume  and 
poor  profits;  Miller  warned  that  a 
store  can  easily  “win  a  battle  for  low 
markdowns  and  lose  the  competitive 
war.”  His  goal  at  Shartenberg’s  is  “a 
foundation  of  fast  turning  basic  stocks 
85  per  cent  of  which  is  no  older  than 
six  months.”  Early  markdown  action 
and  monthly  inventories  of  merchan¬ 
dise  over  six  months  old  have  brought 
the  store  within  sight  of  the  goal. 

Another  important  aspect  of  mer¬ 
chandising  concerns  policy  on  discount 
competition.  At  Shartenbergs,  said 
Miller,  “We’re  going  to  play  ball  with 
the  manufacturers  that  try  to  maintain 
our  margins.  On  large  appliances,  by 
means  of  trade-ins,  we  think  we  can 
give  as  good  a  deal  to  the  consumer 
as  any  discount  house,  taking  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  serv'ice  into  consideration.” 

Promotion.  Miller  regards  aggressive 
promotion  as  a  necessity  this  fall;  but 
he  cautioned  against  the  error  of  pro¬ 
motional  tactics  that  are  out  of  tune 
with  the  store’s  character  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  Among  the  promotional 
tools  he  himself  is  readying  for  Christ¬ 
mas  use  is  a  list  of  specific  best  seller 
items  that  are  to  be  bought  in  depth 
and  heavily  advertised  and  displayed. 
The  store  has  just  inaugurated  a  six 
months  revolving  credit  service. 

Shartenberg’s  has  new  competition 
to  meet  this  fall,  in  the  form  of  a  large 
new  Sears  store  on  New  Haven’s  out¬ 
skirts,  and  a  shopping  center,  now 
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building,  in  which  Penney’s  will  have 
the  main  store.  But,  said  Miller,  “We 
think  we  will  continue  to  attract  our 
customers  to  the  downtown  area  by 
having  good  medium-to-better  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  brands  they  have 
known  and  liked.  .  .  .  We’re  going  to 
continue  to  push  the  brands  on  which 
we  can  make  some  money  and  we’re 
also  going  to  have  to  carry  some  priv¬ 
ate  brands  with  which  we  can  meet  the 
chain  competition.’’ 

Christmas  Planning.  Three  other  store 
men  told  how  they  are  planning  to 
intensify  their  Christmas  promotion 
efforts  this  year.  They  were  Jack 
Luchsinger,  merchandise  manager  of 
Swezey  &  Newins,  Patchogue,  N.  Y.; 
William  S.  Schaefer,  president  of  F.  H. 
Schaefer  &  Co.,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  and 
Alfred  Moffatt,  general  merchandise 
manager  of  R.  H.  Muir  &  Co.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  All  are  in  suburban 
towns  and  must  compete  with  the 
shopping  attractions  of  New  York  or 
Newark  or  both. 

Luchsinger,  who  merchandises  a  60- 
year  old,  under-$2  million  store  in  a 
community  of  35,000,  said  that  Swezey 
&  Newins  has  made  an  objective  analy¬ 
sis  of  its  trading  position  in  the  com- 
munty  to  make  sine  that  it  will  “play 
from  strength’’  in  its  Christmas  plan¬ 
ning.  The  store  will  build  all  its  adver¬ 
tising,  displays  and  other  promotions 
around  a  single,  central  theme.  It  will 
not  slip  into  the  error  of  tapering  off 
December  advertising  because  the  traf¬ 
fic  is  heavy;  rather  it  will  systemat¬ 
ically  “follow  the  sales  curve’’  in 
spending  advertising  dollars. 

Buying  and  promotion  concentra¬ 
tion  will  be  on  proven  fast  sellers,  and 
the  word  “sale,”  he  said,  will  be  in  99 
per  cent  of  the  Christmas  advertising. 
•An  “open  house”  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  is  a  store  tradition;  this 
year  the  custom  of  “Stag  Nite”  for  men 
shoppers  will  be  introduced. 

Service  and  Self-Service.  Swezey  & 
Newins  regards  service  as  one  of  the 
most  imjxrrtant  competitive  weapons 
of  the  independent  retailer  and  will 
continue  to  offer  free  gift  wrapping. 
Last  year  the  store  shifted  from  de¬ 
partment  to  centralized  wrapping  with 
excellent  results:  reduced  the  number 
of  extras  required,  saved  supplies  and 


provided  heavy  traffic  in  a  section  that 
was  normally  slow.  This  year  a  “Trim 
a  Tree”  shop  will  be  set  up  at  the 
wrapping  center  and  staffed  by  the 
gift-wrapjiers. 

Luchsinger  reported  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  successful  limited  experi¬ 
ment  last  year,  several  so-called  “satur¬ 
ation”  departments  will  be  converted 
to  self-service  this  year,  w'ith  check-out 
desks.  He  is  confident  that  this  will 
end  the  bottlenecks  and  provide  a 
healthy  volume  increase  in  spite  of  the 
store’s  acute  space  problem. 

Normally  “slow”  departments  will 
be  pepped  up  with  sp>ecial  gift  items. 
He  reported  that  he  was  inspired,  by  a 
visit  to  Hess  Brothers  of  Allentown, 
to  “turn  our  notions  department  al¬ 
most  into  a  zoo  with  various  pro¬ 
motional  animals.”  The  result  was  a 
spectacular  December  increase  for  the 
department. 

Gift  Dollar  Days.  “The  time  to  catch 
fish  is  when  they  are  running  in  quan¬ 
tities,”  said  Alfred  Moffatt  of  Muir’s, 
and  that  is  why  the  store  stages  dollar 
days  at  the  opening  of  the  Christmas 
season.  Like  other  stores,  Muir’s  once 
had  dollar  days  every  month;  now 
they  stage  them  twice  a  year;  two  days 
in  May  and  two  in  November. 

The  November  event  is  called  Gift 
Dollar  Days,  and  opens  the  Christmas 
season.  This  is  the  kind  of  results  the 
store  gets: 

“Our  Gift  Dollar  Days  bring  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers  who  would  regu¬ 
larly  do  their  shopping  in  Newark. 
We  have  sold  as  many  as  26,000  pairs 
of  nylons  in  the  two  days  (and  the 
hosiery  department  does  not  always 
hold  first  place  in  dollar  day  volume). 

.  .  .  Big  volume  items  pop  up  in  un¬ 
expected  places— for  instance,  in  the 
fancy  grocery  department.  In  1950  we 
ordered  six  dozen  two  f>ound  Christ¬ 
mas  fruit  cakes  to  sell  at  $1;  in  1953 
we  ordered  4,500  and  they  w’ere  com¬ 
pletely  sold  out  long  before  the  end  of 
the  second  day;  this  year  we  have 
ordered  5,500  with  1,000  more  for  at- 
once  delivery.” 

Regular  dollar  items  never  figure  in 
this  promotion;  they  have  to  be  special 
values,  and  the  buyers  start  planning 
the  November  event  as  soon  as  the 
May  dollar  days  are  over.  Merchan¬ 
dise  comes  mostly  from  the  store’s  reg¬ 


ular  sources,  Moffatt  said.  Among  the 
several  advantages  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  left-overs  fit  into  the  regular  stock 
at  higher  markup. 

Moffatt  concluded:  “When  you 
have  60  or  70  items,  all  volume  pro¬ 
ducers,  where  the  increase  over  nor¬ 
mal  sales  runs  frequently  over  1,000 
per  cent,  the  figures  at  the  end  of  the 
sale  are  fantastic,  and  it  gives  the 
Christmas  selling  season  a  grand  start.” 

Night  Openings  and  Personnel.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Schaefer  reported  that  he  had 
kept  records  for  several  years  of  sales 
and  dollar  volume  on  open  nights  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  schedule.  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  considerations  was  to  offer 
as  attractive  working  hours  as  possible. 
Balancing  this  goal  against  volume 
goals,  he  arrived  at  the  present  sched¬ 
ule;  four  Monday  nights,  the  last  three 
Friday  nights  and  the  last  Saturday 
night  before  Christmas. 

Schaefer’s  has  a  regular  staff  of  18, 
and  adds  24  for  Christmas.  Night  work 
is  staggered,  and  of  the  10  night  open¬ 
ings  there  are  only  two  when  the 
whole  force  is  on.  The  extras  include 
women  and  school  girls  who  come  in 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  college  girls 
in  the  last  10  days.  Extras  get  a  10  per 
cent  discount  on  all  purchases,  and  on 
the  24th  every  extra  is  allowed  to  select 
$5  worth  of  merchandise.  The  regular 
employees  get  a  merchandise  gift  of 
$10  and  bonus  checks  ranging  from  $25 
to  $250.  Because  of  the  gifts  and  lib¬ 
eral  supper  allowances,  the  store  has  a 
good  selection  of  extras  to  choose  from 
each  year,  in  spite  of  a  limited  labor 
market. 

Item  Buying.  The  same  analytical  ap>- 
proach  that  led  Schaefer  to  keep  close 
records  of  store  and  department  sales 
to  determine  night  op>enings  app)ears 
in  his  merchandising.  The  four  de¬ 
partments  on  which  he  concentrates 
are  toiletries,  which  did  45  per  cent  of 
its  annual  volume  last  December; 
handkerchiefs,  which  did  40  {)er  cent; 
stationery,  50  per  cent,  and  jewelry, 
30  per  cent  (but  with  a  much  larger 
dollar  volume  than  the  other  three). 
Other  departments  averaged  20.8  p)er 
cent  of  their  year’s  volume. 

Schaefer  scours  the  trade  shows  for 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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"O  EGARDLESS  of  which  way  the 
fall  elections  go,  the  1955  session 
of  the  Congress  is  certain  to  present 
some  major  problems  to  businessmen 
generally  and  retailers  in  particular. 

The  retail  exemption  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  will  be  a  target 
of  the  Administration.  Both  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell  and  the  White 
House  believe  that  all  workers  shoidd 
be  covered  by  ELSA.  In  addition  to 
the  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  min¬ 
imum  wage  rate  to  something  near 
$1.00  an  hour  and  the  coverage  of 
retailing  and  other  exempt  groups,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  efforts  will 
also  be  made  to  cut  the  work  week. 

In  previous  efforts  to  include  retail¬ 
ing  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
.\ct,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.\ssociation  has  maintained  that  the 
original  exemption  was  granted  be¬ 
cause  retailing  is  a  purely  local  opera¬ 
tion,'  not  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
should  not  come  under  the  national 
statute.  We  have  further  maintained 
that  minimum  wages  should  be  the 
concern  only  of  the  states,  that  it  is 
impractical  to  establish  a  national 
minimum.  In  this  connection  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Secretary  Mitchell  will  ask 
for  a  variable  minimum  depending 
upon  the  geographical  location  of  the 
worker  and  the  industry  with  which 
he  is  associated.  At  first  blush  this 
seems  like  an  overwhelmingly  compli¬ 
cated  process  that  would  take  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  to  administer  and 
create  a  multitude  of  problems  for  em¬ 
ployers.  In  any  event.  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  amendments  are  high 
on  the  list  of  problems  for  1955. 


Sales  Taxes.  Lulled  into  a  sense  of 
false  security,  many  businessmen  have 
assumed  that  the  action  of  Congress 
this  year  in  reducing  excise  taxes 
settled  the  issue  for  the  time  being. 
The  opposite  is  the  fact,  .\lready  plans 
are  being  made  to  reintroduce  legisla¬ 
tion  calling  for  a  broad-base  manufac¬ 
turers’  sales  tax.  If  this  effort  fails, 
look  for  a  broadening  of  the  present 
excise  list.  This  step  would  make  the 
move  toward  a  broad-base  tax  quite 
easy.  NRDGA  is  preparing  to  fight 
any  effort  to  either  broaden  the  pres¬ 
ent  list  or  indict  a  broad-base  tax  upon 
the  consumers.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
candidate  for  Congress  will  be  told  by 
the  retailers  in  his  district  just  what  a 
sales  tax  would  mean  to  the  cost  of 
goods.  At  a  time  when  increased  dis¬ 
tribution  of  consumer  goods  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  everyone,  it  seems  strange  that 
some  would  propose  legislation  that 
would  increase  the  cost  of  all  mer¬ 
chandise  and  make  it  less  attractive. 

Tariffs.  The  fight  on  the  tariff  front  is 
taking  on  increased  activity.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  those  in  the  free  trade 
area  are  advocating  free  trade  or  freer 
trade.  The  qualifications  that  are  in¬ 
serted  into  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  problem  indicate  that  al¬ 
most  everyone  believes  that  world  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  demands  freer  trade 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  domestic 
producers  and  workers  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  hurt. 

The  Administration  is  pledged  to 
continue  its  fight  for  a  liberalized 
trade  program  on  a  long-range  basis. 
Many  organizations  support  the  .Ad¬ 
ministration  in  this  effort.  .Among 
them  are  the  Committee  for  a  Nation¬ 
al  Trade  Policy  of  which  James  S. 
Schramm,  former  member  of  the  Board 


of  Directors  of  NRDG.A  and  President 
of  the  James  S.  Schramm  Company  in 
Burlington,  Iowa,  was  recently  named 
Executive  Vice  Chairman;  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S.;  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  .American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  CIO;  several  large 
banks,  and  other  interests.  Opposing 
the  President  is  the  .American  Tariff 
League,  Nation-wide  Committee  of 
Industry,  .Agriculture  and  Labor  on 
Import-Export  Policy,  National  Milk 
Producers  .Association,  Bicycle  Insti¬ 
tute  of  .America,  and  others. 

The  fight  next  year  in  Congress 
will  determine  whether  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  .Agreements  Act,  first  enacted  in 
1934,  will  be  continued  for  more  than 
another  year.  Efforts  this  year  to  make 
it  effective  for  more  than  a  12-month 
period  failed. 

NRDG.A  believes  that  w'orld  peace, 
—that  is,  as  far  as  the  free  world  is 
concerned,— dejjends  to  a  large  degree 
upon  the  economic  health  of  this  area. 
For  this  reason,  the  .Association  be¬ 
lieves  that  an  increase  in  international 
trade  is  vital  if  this  objective  is  to  be 
reached.  Where  diplomats  and  econo¬ 
mists  have  failed,  your  Association  be¬ 
lieves  that  businessmen  with  the  profit 
motive  as  the  spark  can  do  much  to 
create  better  economic  conditions  and 
a  better  understanding  among  the  free 
peoples. 

Our  foreign  economic  aid  program 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has 
caused  an  expenditure  of  American 
dollars  as  great  as  the  total  cost  of 
running  the  national  government 
from  its  inception  to  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  A  more  liberal  trade 
policy  permitting  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  made  goods 
would  not  only  improve  the  econmnic 
health  of  foreign  industry  but  would 
lessen  the  demand  for  further  aid. 
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(both  large  and  small) 

Here's  A  Cycle  Billing  Desk 

That  Will  Knock  The  Bottom  Out  of  Costs 

In  Customer  Account  Departments 


This  new  improved  desk  has  a  50'7r  increase  in 
capacity.  One  oi)erator  controls  up  to  8500 
accounts — greater  capacity  than  any  other 
standard  desk  of  its  size!  It  re<!uces  fatigue 
and  errors  through  siniplifie<l  operation. 

Ball-bearing  trays  roll  at  the  touch  of  a  fin¬ 
ger.  Two,  large,  c-onvenient  pull-out  shelves 
make  it  easy  to  use  upper  tiers.  The  permanent 


posting  shelf  is  unusually  wide  and  ample. 
Slide-in.  dust-proof  doors  protect  contents 
from  dust  ami  .soil  when  not  in  use.  There  are 
6  drawers  in  the  lower  part  for  inactive  ac¬ 
counts  .  .  .  also,  a  utility  drawer  for  temporary 
media  storage  and  the  operator’s  personal  ef¬ 
fects.  Scientifically  planned  throughout.  Get 
full  particulars  and  range  of  tray  sizes. 


PROFIT-BUILDING  IDEAS  FOR  BUSINESS 


'Room  2052,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10 

Kindly  xend  illuxtrated  folder  on  Seio  Improved  Cycle  Billing  Desk — KD7o!). 
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BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


S  PROMOTION 

FOR  DECEMBER 


In  th«  month  of  December,  typical  department  stores  do  15  per  cent  of 
their  total  year's  sales  volume.  That's  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  stores  in  each  of  the  two  following  months.  Because 
these  sales  figures  call  for  the  greatest  planning  job  in  the  business  year, 
most  alert  stores  have  their  plans  under  way  by  the  previous  summer. 
For  that  reason,  the  suggestions  shown  on  this  page  are  meant  as  a  final 
check  list  for  Christmas  selling. 


Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the 
extra  selling  days  in  the  calendar? 

Compared  with  1953,  there  is  one  extra 
pre-Christmas  selling  day  in  Novem¬ 
ber  because  Thanksgiving  comes  on 
the  25th  instead  of  the  26th  of  the 
month.  There’s  an  extra  selling  day 
in  December  because  Christmas  comes 
on  a  Saturday  this  year,  instead  of  a 
Friday.  You  may  want  to  increase 
your  open  nights  schedule. 

Have  you  decided  what  your  best 
sellers  should  be?  Have  you  exam¬ 
ined  what  your  best  sellers  are  through¬ 
out  the  year  as  your  starter?  Plan  to 
concentrate  promotions  on  them. 
People  don’t  change  at  Christmas 
time.  They  still  like  what  they  like 
and  buy  at  other  times  of  the  year  as 
to  price,  quality,  style.  Have  you 
checked  your  last  year’s  records  for 
your  best  selling  items  for  both  top 
volume  and  top  units  of  sales? 

Are  you  planning  promotions  of 
multi-units  and  of  related  items? 

Packaging  plays  an  important  part  at 
Christmas  time.  Six  pairs  of  socks,  six 
handkerchiefs,  sets  of  men’s  ties,  mul¬ 
tiple  units  of  women’s  stockings,  pin 
and  earrings  combinations  .  .  .  and 
hundreds  of  other  combinations,  pro¬ 
moted  in  put-up  packages,  can  increase 
gift  buying.  Several  stores,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  been  running  men’s  shirt 
sales  of  a  whole  box  of  shirts  at  one 


unit  price.  (The  savings  on  multiple 
units  always  look  impressive.) 

Is  your  gift  cartificate  campaigning  all 
ready?  Posters?  Sign  toppers?  Do 
you  have  these  signs  at  strategic  places 
such  as  elevators,  exits,  cashiers’  win¬ 
dows  and  other  places  where  people 
may  be  waiting  for  a  brief  period? 
Your  newspap>er  campaign  is  light  at 
the  start  of  the  selling  season  but  grows 
fast  toward  the  last  few  days. 

Have  you  checked  your  final  adver¬ 
tising  format?  Does  it  look  like 
Christmas?  Does  it  carry  your  Christ¬ 
mas  theme  .  .  .  and  does  everything 
throughout  the  store  carry  the  same 
theme?  Stores  are  using  one  Christmas 
selling  theme  in  everything  they  do 
.  .  .  newspapers,  windows,  interior  de¬ 
signs,  direct  mail,  truck  signs,  em¬ 
ployee  gimmicks,  etc.  It  helps  to  give 
everyone  in  the  store  a  central  idea 
about  the  store  which  they  pass  on  to 
the  customers.  It  gives  the  customer 
a  definite  impression  of  the  store. 

Is  your  Santa  schedule  all  locked  up? 

Does  everyone  from  porter  to  presi¬ 
dent  know  where  he  fits  into  this 
schedule?  If  you  have  a  parade  or  a 
Santa  arrival  at  the  airport,  etc.,  have 
coordinated  written  instructions  been 
given  to  everyone  so  they  know  what 
has  to  be  done  and  when?  And  are 
your  instructions  so  planned  that 
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everyone  knows  what  they  are  to  do 
when  the  program  is  completed? 

Are  you  planning  an  institutional  sa¬ 
lute  to  the  people  of  your  community? 

Some  stores  do  this  on  Christmas  day. 
Others  postpone  the  idea  until  New 
Year’s  Day.  Human  interest  items  of 
store  happenings  or  customer  experi¬ 
ences  often  furnish  the  germ  of  the 
idea  of  these  institutional  messages. 
They  make  much  more  interesting 
reading  than  a  flat  Christmas  or  New 
Year’s  greeting. 

Are  you  planning  a  "stag  night"  or 
a  "men's  only"  night?  Many  stores 
have  been  successful  with  this.  Some¬ 
times  they  offer  a  simple  refreshment 
without  charge.  Some  stores  have  been 
going  in  for  dignified  entertainment 
such  as  a  chorus  singing  Christmas 
carols  or  a  small  music  group  playing 
carols  or  even  a  roving  accordionist. 
This  adds  a  measure  of  holiday  atmos¬ 
phere  without  adding  confusion. 

Are  you  setting  up  a  post-Christmos 
program?  Are  you  issuing  instruc¬ 
tions  to  everyone  in  the  store  to  change 
counters,  windows,  signs,  etc.,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Christmas?  It  might  be 
wise  to  designate  one  person  to  go 
through  the  store  with  a  fine  comb  the 
day  after  Christmas  and  make  sure 
that  no  holiday  decorations  are  in 
sight. 

Other  Christmas  ideas.  Consult  the 
NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Budgeting 
Planning  Calendar.  Also,  the  special 
Promotion  Exchange  bulletin  on 
Christmas  selling.  Write  for  your  copy 
if  you  don’t  have  one. 
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Get  Your  Share  of  the  Business  This  Campaign  Will  Create 

CHECK  YOUR  STOCK-ORDER  SHORT  ITEMS  NOW 

Be  sure  you  have  enough  Esterbrook  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Desk  Pen 
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Traimimg  the  lime  exeemiicee 


A  Store  Workshop 
for  Supervisors 


By  David  W.  Blakeslee 

Assistant  Professor  of  Retailing,  Prince  School,  Simmons  College 


I’T'ERE  are  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
-*■■■■  store  that  is  ready  to  take  the 
step  beyond  management  discussions 
concerning  the  pro’s  and  con’s  of  a 
course  in  supervisory  relations.  These 
comments  come  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  completion  of  a  course  in 
supervisory  relations  for  buyers,  assist¬ 
ants  and  service  executives  at  Grover 
Cronin,  Inc.,  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Grover  Cronin,  like  many  other 
stores  of  its  size  (450  employees),  was 
hesitant  to  take  that  big  step  between 
talking  and  doing.  Cronin’s  does  out¬ 
standing  work  with  its  employees  in 
sales  training  and  in  the  intangible 
area  of  morale,  as  the  Saum  Digest 
Award  for  1953  testifies.  But  aside 
from  a  good  Junior  Executive  Train¬ 
ing  (Jets)  program  in  the  fundament¬ 
als  of  merchandising,  this  store,  like 
so  many  others,  shied  away  from  any 
action  on  supervisory  relations. 

Any  group  of  employees  will  per- 
form  only  as  efficiently  as  they  are  led 
and  encouraged  by  their  supervisor. 
Acting  on  this  premise,  Charles  Barry, 
store  manager  for  Grover  Cronin,  pro¬ 
moted  the  idea  that  training  in  the 
area  of  human  relations  for  supervis¬ 
ors  might  well  stimulate  heretofore 
latent  energy  for  overall  store  im¬ 
provement. 

D.  E.  and  Prince  Help.  A  modest  be¬ 
ginning  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1953.  Through  Marion  Balboni,  As¬ 
sistant  State  Suf>ervisor  of  Distributive 
Education  for  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Prince  School  of  Retailing  of  Simmons 
College  in  Boston,  arrangements  were 
made  to  present  a  modified  Job  In¬ 


struction  Training  course  in  three  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  “Jets”  program.  These 
sessions  served  their  purpose  well. 

The  result  was  a  demand  for  more 
supervisory  training.  This  demand 
came  not  only  from  the  already  ex- 
jx>sed  “Jets,”  but  from  buyers,  service 
executives,  and  assistants.  The  job  was 
to  develop  and  arrange  a  program  for 
which  there  was  a  ready-made  demand. 

Under  the  same  auspices  a  course  in 
supervisory  relations  was  presented 
beginning  in  February  of  1954.  It  was 
decided  to  limit  the  group  to  15. 
Promising  buyers,  assistants,  and  serv¬ 
ice  executives  who  had  completed  a 
“Jet”  program  and  who  had  been  in 
their  jobs  from  one  to  three  years  were 
invited  to  attend.  They  were  asked  to 
consider  it  carefully,  so  that  any  others 
who  might  be  more  interested  than 
they  could  be  invited.  The  course  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  two-hour  sessions  held 
once  a  week  on  store  time. 

In  the  group  were  representatives 
from  all  selling  areas  in  the  store. 
There  was  a  rather  wide  spread  in  ages 
and  educational  backgrounds.  Differ¬ 
ences  such  as  these  contribute  to  much 
more  interesting  and  worthwhile  re¬ 
sults. 

Content  of  Course.  I'he  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  course  was  developed 
through  discussions  the  author  had 
with  the  store  manager,  the  training 
director,  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  and 
Miss  Balboni.  Since  a  successful  course 
was  so  essential  in  this  first  venture 
for  the  store,  careful  consideration  was 
given  to  each  topic  before  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  final  course  outline. 


Even  though  great  care  was  taken  in 
the  selection  of  topics,  we  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  it.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  subject  matter  and  in  part  to 
methods  of  presentation.  These  were 
the  topics  we  covered: 

The  Four  Basic  Steps  in  Training; 
Training  in  Skills  and  Factual  Infor¬ 
mation;  Attitudes  in  Supervisor^'  Re¬ 
lations;  Problems  in  Supervision  of 
Employees;  Employee  Induction;  Fol¬ 
low-up  Interviews;  Annoyances  and 
Grievances;  and  Problems  of  the 
Group. 

While  the  course  was  judged  a  suc¬ 
cess  by  l>oth  management  and  the 
supervisors,  there  are  several  recom¬ 
mendations  w'hich  would  improve  it 
considerably.  These  suggestions  are 
based  on  the  author’s  observations  and 
on  the  comments  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group. 

The  course  was  described  as  a 
human  relations  program.  The  first 
three  meetings  were  a  capsule  presen¬ 
tation  of  Job  Instruction  Training. 
While  techniques  in  training  arc 
essential  to  supervisors,  this  material 
smacked  too  much  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  the  supervisors  were  quick  to  label 
it  as  theory  and  therefore  pointless. 
Through  group  discussion  and  strong 
attempts  to  relate  each  phase  of  these 
first  three  meetings  to  the  job,  they 
accepted  it.  However,  they  were  not 
yet  confident  that  the  course  would 
prove  to  be  of  real  value. 

Human  Relations  Topics.  With  the 
discussions  of  attitudes  in  supervisory 
relations,  there  was  a  marked  increase 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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IS  SHE  TURMNG 


I  HER  BACK  ON  YOU? 


.  .  .  because  you  forgot  to  show  her  a 


There  are  countless  women  like  her,  who  walk  out 
of  corset  departments  every  day  .  .  .  unsold  .  .  . 
because  they  have  an  unsolved  figure  problem  .  .  . 
they  need  more  support  from  a  foundation  garment 
than  they  get  from  an  ordinary  garment.  (It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  7  out  of  every  10  women  are  in  this 
category.)  They  know  they  haven’t  the  solution 
because  they  have  tried  countless  makes  .  ,  .  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied  .  .  .  then  have  thrown  them  aside 
.  .  .  and  refuse  to  try  another. 


Too  many  retailers  are  finding  that  house  to  house 
canvassers  and  catalog  houses  will  fill  these 
women’s  needs.  ( In  fact  they  are  filling  them  now.) 

Smart  retailers  will  get  this  business  (it  accounts 
for  60^  of  Camp’s  volume  on  a  national  scale, 
so  the  market  must  be  there.)  They  will  get  it  by 
selling  these  women  what  they  need  and  want.  They 
will  show  them  a  Camp.  Perhaps  you  should  too! 


C^P  gives  yon 


remember! 


Creators  of  scientific  supports 


two  markets  to  sett  —  two  ways  to  profit 

1  With  (jiinp  Foundation  Garments  for  the  daily  wear  market 
made  up  of  women  who  need  more  than  ‘‘flesh  deep"  figure  control. 

2  With  Camp  Scientific  Supports  for  the  medical  market  .  .  . 
that  comes  to  you  through  doctors'  prescriptions. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

OFFICES  AT:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  •  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 
for  daily  wear  and  aruUomical  supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 
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Profit  Planning  in  the  Smaller  Store  {Continued  from  page  S9) 


items  for  his  four  star  departments— 
hundreds  of  items  that  would  hardly 
move  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  sell  at 
Christmas.  His  advice  was  to  keep 
quantities  down,  give  a  wide  choice 
and  keep  items  under  $5— especially 
from  $1.00  to  $1.95. 

Ad  Schedules.  The  panel  on  Christ¬ 
mas  planning  was  completed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Burgeson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  AN  PA.  Any  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram,  he  said,  should  start  with  a 
systematic  departmental  check  of  past 
sales  records  to  determine  the  biggest 
volume  opportunities.  To  capitalize 
on  these  opportunities  in  newspaper 
advertising,  he  suggested  five  steps: 

(1)  Plan  the  Christmas  advertising 
schedule  in  October;  (2)  use  one 
dominant  theme  in  all  the  ads;  (3) 
promote  all  the  items  with  volume 
possibilities,  not  just  the  traditional 
Christmas  merchandise;  (4)  get  full 
value  out  of  the  ads  by  tying  them 
into  interior  displays  and  by  making 
sure  the  salespeople  are  familiar  with 
them;  (5)  in  this  competitive  year, 
give  serious  consideration  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  ad  linage. 

Ideas  That  Paid  Off 

^T^WO  small  store  heads  reported 
enthusiastically  on  their  success  in 
staging  fashion  shows  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  community  charities.  The  first 
was  Ted  Jacobs,  head  of  Ted  Jacobs, 
Inc.,  of  Lorain,  Ohio.  Jacobs  gives  his 
annual  fashion  show  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  fact  that  his  store,  though  only 
four  years  old,  is  a  famous  name  in 
Lorain.  The  show  is  held  on  the  third 
Thursday  evening  in  August.  This 
year’s  volume  on  the  following  Friday 
and  Saturday  tripled  that  of  preceding 
weekends  and  was  much  bigger  than 
that  of  later  weekends. 

Jacobs’  show  has  become  a  major 
entertainment  event  in  Lorain’s  year. 
It  requires  the  biggest  theatre  in  town. 
Tickets  are  sold  by  volunteers  for  the 
benefit  charity,  and  Jacobs  puts  much 
of  his  effort  into  helping  these  people 
organize  the  selling  campaign  effective¬ 
ly  all  over  town.  The  result  this  year, 
in  a  town  of  55,000,  was  a  sale  of  2,100 


tickets,  at  75  cents  each. 

Jacobs  [presents  his  style  show  like  a 
musical  comedy.  It  has  a  simple  story 
theme.  Between  the  scenes  comes 
“entertainment”  —  the  apf>earance  of 
popular  celebrities  (example,  wives  of 
all  the  Cleveland  Indians);  perform¬ 
ances  by  talented  singers  and  dancers, 
largely  recruited  from  local  night 
clubs;  and  the  presentation  of  door 
prizes.  The  retail  value  of  the  gift 
giveaway  amounts  to  $500,  or  about 
$300  at  cost,  with  manufacturers  con¬ 
tributing  half  or  more.  The  store’s 
cost  for  the  give-aways,  as  well  as  for 
the  gift  certificates  presented  to  the 
volunteer  models,  is  paid  out  of  the 
ticket  sales,  along  with  the  other  out- 
of-pocket  expenses. 

Jacobs  and  his  assistants  put  about 
two  months  of  hard  daily  work  into 
this  show.  They  provide  the  detailed 
direction  and  the  sparking  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  volunteers’  ticket  selling. 
Aside  from  creating  the  style  show  it¬ 
self,  they  round  up  the  celebrities 
and  the  talent,  flood  the  newspapers 
with  stories  and  follow  through  end¬ 
lessly  on  every  detail  of  the  build-up. 
But  Jacobs  had  something  worthwhile 
to  show  for  these  efforts:  a  huge  port¬ 
folio  of  free  publicity;  tangible  sales 
results,  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men,  and  a  tangible  contribution  to  a 
worthwhile  project.  This  year  Lor¬ 
ain’s  Youth  Center  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  $1,114. 

Traveling  Fashion  Shows.  Wrubel’s, 
of  Middletown,  Conn.,  has  been  stag¬ 
ing  benefit  fashion  shows  for  the  past 
15  years;  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
taking  these  shows  out  to  summer  re¬ 
sorts  and  farming  communities  within 
a  radius  of  25  miles.  The  store  has 
found  benefit  shows  valuable  not  only 
institutionally  but  in  direct  sales  re¬ 
sults.  Lherefore,  to  meet  the  many 
requests  from  fund-raising  groups  all 
through  its  trading  area,  it  has  con¬ 
structed  a  complete  set  of  collapsible 
equipment  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
store  van,  and  has  perfected  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  puts  the  transported  fash¬ 
ion  show  on  without  a  hitch. 

Artliur  Wrubel,  store  president,  list¬ 
ed  the  ways  in  which  this  activity  has 


paid  off:  it  has  established  Wriibel’t 
prestige  as  a  fashion  store  throughout 
the  county;  created  lasting  good-will; 
produced  new  customers  and  charge 
accounts.  Everything  shown  is  in  the 
store  stock,  and  sales  shoot  up  in  the 
days  after  the  show.  He  said  that  the 
project  has  also  been  good  for  the 
morale  of  the  store  family,  providing 
“an  opportunity  for  them  to  plan  to¬ 
gether,  work  together  and  have  fun 
together.” 

All  the  collapsible  equipment  in¬ 
volved  was  designed  and  constructed 
by  Wrubel’s  own  display  department, 
and  with  practice  the  store  people 
have  developed  a  clockwork  schedule 
for  putting  the  show  on  the  road. 
The  merchandise  itself  leaves  the  store 
at  closing  time  and  is  back  in  stock 
before  10  o’clock  the  next  morning. 
(Description  of  the  equipment  and  a 
complete  production  schedule  for  the 
Wrubel  show  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Exchange.) 

Stunt  Promotions.  “There  must  be  a 
little  corn  in  all  of  us,”  said  William 
J.  Metzler,  president  of  Metzler’s, 
Union  town.  Pa.,  in  commenting  on 
the  success  of  his  store’s  annual  Coun¬ 
try  Fair  Day.  On  this  occasion,  all  the 
store  people  (including  the  president) 
turn  up  in  “country  cousin”  costumes, 
featuring  a  huge,  fringed  straw  hat. 
Stunts  this  year  included  the  parade  of 
an  eight-piece  “rube  band”  of  store 
employees  through  the  downtown 
streets  and  a  day-long  series  of  cus¬ 
tomer  contests:  ducking  for  apples, 
running  egg  races,  and  so  on.  These 
contests  take  place  on  the  main  floor 
every  half-hour.  Impromptu  clown¬ 
ing  goes  on  all  day.  Prize  drawings 
take  place  every  hour. 

The  merchandise  attraction  is 
Country  Fair  Day  Specials— 25  out¬ 
standing  values,  very  carefully  screened 
and  selected  by  a  store  committee. 
Metzler  counts  the  real  pay-off  in  the 
good  will  that  customers  feel  for  a 
store  that  gives  them  some  fun:  but 
the  results  also  show  up  in  a  steady 
10  to  20  per  cent  increase  each  year. 

An  Item  Success.  Brewster  A.  Ruggles, 
owner  of  the  W.  J.  Ruggles  Co.,  To- 
wanda,  Pa.,  said  that  his  favorite  pay¬ 
off  idea  is  a  summer  lay-away  promo- 
{Contimied  on  page  50) 
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Call  your  nearest  Underwood 

office  •  •  •  listed  in  the 
Classified  Directory  •  •  •  or 
send  the  coupon  for  a 
demonsftration  of  the 
unbeiievably  fast,  easy# 
simple  and  automatic 
Cycle  Billing  Machine 
•••fhe  Underwood  Sundstrand! 


The  Underwood  Sundstrand  10-key  keyboard 
is  so  easy  to  learn  ...  so  fast,  simple  and 
accurate  .  . .  anyone  can  operate  it. 

Arranged  in  logical  sequence  under  the 
finger  tips  of  one  hand,  the  Sundstrand 
keyboard  minimizes  hand  motion  .  .  . 
helps  your  operators  turn  out 
more  work  in  less  time. 


S-10-S4 

Underwood  Corporation 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Underwood  Corporation 


Please  get  in  touch  with  me  to  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine. 


Accounting  Machines _ Adding  Machines . . . 

Typewriters . . .  Carbon  Paper . , .  Ribbons 
Punched  Card  Elquipment... Electronic  Computers 
One  Park  Avenue  Underwood  Limited 
New  York  1 6,  N.  Y.  *  Toronto  1 ,  Canada 

O 

Safes  md  Service  Everywfiera 


Name  and  Title  . 

Name  of  Store  . 

Street  . 

City .  Zone  State . 
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A  Store  Workshop  for  Supervisors  {Contimied  from  page  44) 


of  interest  in  the  course.  Here  was  an 
area  of  experience  into  which  the 
supervisors  couid  project  themselves 
personally.  This  interest  held  over 
and  was  further  developed  when  the 
class  got  into  the  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  supervision  of  employees. 

The  two  cases  presented  in  this  con¬ 
nection  were  general  in  nature  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  curtail  discussion 
on  any  point.  There  were  two  pur¬ 
poses  which  were  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  in  presenting  these  two  cases. 
One  was  to  encourage  the  supervisors 
to  broaden  their  thinking  when  inves¬ 
tigating  the  job  situation  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  individual.  The  other  was  to  make 
the  supervisor  more  aware  of  the  many 
different  angles  which  may  be  brought 
into  play  when  handling  an  individ¬ 
ual  job  situation.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  concerned  with  developing  the 
course,  this  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  set  the  tone  for  the 
remaining  meetings.  When  the  course 
is  given  again,  this  session  will  be  the 
first  of  a  series. 

The  meetings  dealing  with  em¬ 
ployee  induction  and  follow-up  inter¬ 
views  were  also  felt  to  be  essential  in 
a  program  of  supervisory  relations. 
Here  again  the  subjects  were  presented 
through  the  use  of  cases  and  the  group 
was  urged  to  discuss  all  facets  of  the 
problem.  Most  of  the  group  talked 
freely  in  these  discussions;  only  a  few 
very  reticent  members  needed  encour¬ 
agement.  When  pushed  they  often 
had  something  much  more  substantial 
to  contribute  than  many  of  the  more 
vocal  participants. 

Every  attempt  was  made  by  the 
leader  to  relate  induction  and  inter¬ 
views  to  the  everyday  work  of  the 
supervisor.  Here  again  there  was  a 
two-fold  purpose;  to  have  the  group 
explore  problems  based  on  their  own 
experience  in  this  connection,  and  to 
break  the  ice  in  preparation  for  the 
discussion  of  specific  and  personal 
problems  within  their  own  depart¬ 
ments. 

Problems  Related  to  Experience.  In 

order  to  contribute  anything  of  value 
in  the  important  area  of  grievances, 
it  was  felt  that  the  discussion  must  of 
necessity  be  based  not  on  cases  from 


the  outside,  but  rather  on  specific 
problems  w’ithin  their  own  depart¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sixth  session  the  group  was  told 
to  be  prepared  at  the  next  session  to 
tliscuss  prolilems  caused  by  annoyances 
and  grievances  brought  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  by  their  own  employees. 

I'he  group  established  the  meaning 
of  the  terms,  annoyances  and  griev¬ 
ances;  the  importance  and  methods  of 
recognizing  them;  and  the  general 
framework  of  responsibility. 

When  the  time  came  for  discussion, 
a  real  snag  was  encoutitered.  The  first 
problems  contributed,  although  im¬ 
portant,  were  hardly  relevant.  Sttch 
things  as  suggestion  selling,  cashing-up 
Itefore  the  bell,  lateness  on  reliefs,  etc., 
represented  supervisors’  grievances 
rather  than  employee  grievances. 
However,  all  of  these  problems  were 
discussed  in  detail  ami  the  group  was 
encouraged  to  continue. 

Soon  they  were  bringing  in  prob¬ 
lems  which  represented  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  ft)r  the  supervisor.  Otie  such 
problem  was  the  grievance  of  the 
group  of  emjjloyees  wheti  one  of  their 
fellow  workers  began  usurping  the 
atithority  of  the  supervisor  dtiring  the 
latter’s  absences  from  the  department. 
This  was  a  real  problem,  of  which 
many  in  the  store  were  aware,  and 
which  was  not  at  all  simple  in  its 
causes  and  effects.  The  grotip  dis- 


Constructive  relationships  between 
management  and  supervisors  is  one  of 
the  subjects  dealt  with  in  a  new  Per-  i 
i  sonnel  Group  report,  entitled  "Employ-  i 
I  ment  Standards  and  Techniques."  In  I 
I  addition,  it  covers  internal  and  ex-  | 

!  ternal  recruiting  activities;  interview-  ! 

I  ing,  selection  and  placement  tech-  j 
i  niques,  and  methods  of  controlling  ^ 
j  employee  turnover.  All  these  subjects,  i 
I  and  others,  are  presented  in  the  form  j 
I  of  reports  from  outstanding  personnel  i 
I  executives.  The  report  may  be  ordered  ' 
I  from  the  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA.  j 
I  Member  price:  $2.00;  non-member  ; 

i  stores,  $4.00.  I 

!  i 

; _ I 


(ussed  this  and  problems  of  a  similar 
complexity  with  a  great  deal  of  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  insight. 

It  was  tluring  this  two-session  dis¬ 
cussion  that  the  course  proved  to  lie  of 
real  value.  The  group  was  eager  to 
disdiss  department  problems  that 
earlier  in  the  course  would  have  elicit¬ 
ed  no  response  w’hatsoever.  .More 
important,  they  showed  a  marked  ! 
tendency  to  be  more  realistic  in  their 
thinking  and  less  willing  to  jump  to 
(onclusions. 

Improvements  Mapped.  I'hose  in 
(haige  of  setting  up  this  program  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as  only  a  beginning.  This 
was  an  experiment  to  determine  how 
best  to  develop  a  program  which  the 
store  can  follow  on  a  permanent  basis 
for  all  superv'isory  personnel  from  line 
to  top  management. 

The  most  glaring  weakness  we  felt 
was  the  poor  sequence  of  topics.  Next 
time  the  course  will  begin  with  the 
sidqect,  “Problems  in  Supervision  of 
Employees.’’  Since  this  represents  the 
start  of  the  material  that  seemed  to  be 
of  greatest  interest,  it  is  felt  that  the 
confidence  of  the  group  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  much  more  quickly  than  was 
true  in  the  set-up  as  outlined.  Con- 
setpiently  more  time  can  be  devoted 
to  the  analytical  discussion  of  store 
jjioblems  and  therefore  less  time  to 
the  essentially  warm-up  discussion  of 
outside  cases. 

"If  the  learner  has  not  learned,  the 
instructor  has  not  taught,’’  is  the  j.I.T. 
battle  cry.  This  is  a  half-truth,  for  the 
learner  must  first  of  all  want  to  learn. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  which  in  retro¬ 
spect  should  have  been  more  than 
obvious,  |.  I.  T.  will  be  cut  dow  n  in 
content  and  inserted  into  the  section 
on  interviews  as  a  corrective  technique. 

These  represent  the  basic  changes. 

A  greater  attempt  will  be  made  to  get 
cases  dealing  more  specifically  with 
store  problems.  The  group  is  all  too 
cpiick  to  label  anything  unfamiliar  as 
theory— a  label  which  can  be  deadly 
in  a  program  of  this  kind. 

From  comments  by  members  of  this 
initial  group,  other  supervisors  in  the 
store,  and  management,  the  program 
must  be  termed  a  success.  Plans  are 
already  under  way  for  the  next  session 
and  many  requests  have  been  received 
from  executives  who  wish  to  attend. 
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HOSIERY 


RAILWAY  EXPRESS  NOW  OFFERS 

now  RATES^ 

on  shipments  of  hosiery  from 


ALABAMA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

DELAWARE 

GEORGIA 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

kentuc:ky 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
NEBRASKA 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
OHIO 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


Now  you  can  take  advantage 
of  reductions  up  to 


Railway  Express  reduces  rates  on  interstate 
shipments  of  hosiery  from  26  states  to  all  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  as  published  in 
Railway  Express  Tariff  No.  I.C.C.  8110. 

Save  time,  save  money.  Specify  Railway 
Express  for  future  shipments  of  all  types  of 
hosiery.  Contact  your  local  Railway  Express 
Agent  for  further  information. 


J  complete  shipping  service 
in  the  American  tradition 
of  private  enterprise. 


4 

SAFE  •  SWIFT  •  SURE 
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Ideas  That  Paid  Off 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


tion  on  blankets.  The  Kenwood 
blanket,  which  is  confined  and  fair- 
traded,  is  offered  at  a  price  reduction, 
on  terms  of  95  cents  down  and  a  dollar 
a  week.  Advertising  begins  just  after 
Easter  and  continues  through  June. 
Customers  select  the  blankets  from 
samples.  The  store  receives  the  blank¬ 
ets  in  September  and  delivers  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Customers’  blanket  accounts  are 
kept  separate  from  their  regular  ac¬ 
counts.  Most  of  the  sales,  Ruggles 
feels,  are  made  to  p)eople  who  would 
not  buy  as  high-priced  a  blanket  on 
regular  terms;  also,  the  blanket  ac¬ 
count  often  leads  to  the  opening  of  a 
regular  account  later;  and  finally,  the 
fact  that  Ruggles  is  headquarters  for 
this  brand  name  (a  popular  wedding 
gift  item)  becomes  well  established. 
Towanda,  Pa.  has  a  propulation  of  only 
4,500  people,  and  Ruggles  said  he  was 
a  little  surprised  at  the  long-continued 
success  of  his  promotion:  “We  are  now 
selling  the  second  generation,  as  well 
as  repeating  to  many  customers.” 


Acting  It  Out.  A  pay-off  idea  in  sales 
training  was  described  by  Harold 
Freedlander,  partner  in  H.  Freedlan- 
der  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio.  This  is  a  sales 
presentation  contest  in  which  the 
principle  of  learning  by  doing  is  skill¬ 
fully  applied.  Called  a  fashion  clinic, 
the  contest  is  held  after  store  hours 
and  attended  only  by  the  participants, 
their  buyers,  one  member  of  the  firm 
and  three  judges  (store  executives). 
The  group  is  small,  perhaps  25  people. 

Each  contestant  makes  a  five  minute 
merchandise  presentation.  She  can 
use  models,  props  or  straight  sales  talk, 
as  she  chooses.  Judging  is  on  the  basis 
of  clear,  factual  and  fashion-right  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  winner  this  year  was 
a  lingerie  salesgirl  who  presented  a 
hospital  and  convalescence  wardrobe. 
Small  cash  prizes  are  given,  and  there 
is  a  dinner  before  hand  for  the  con¬ 
testants. 

“The  advantage  to  the  store,”  said 
Freedlander,  “is  in  the  preparation  re¬ 
quired  of  the  contestants.  Each  girl 
has  three  weeks  beforehand  to  plan 
what  she  is  going  to  do.  It  inspires  her 
to  more  thought  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise  she  sells  every  day.” 


Mr,  Fred  C.  Der  Baum, 

Advertising  Manager, 

Leopold  Adler  Co.,  Sawnnah,  Go., 
writes 


ff  Parents’  Commended  Products  Week 
fills  a  very  needed  place  at  Adler’s. 

Strongly  in  favor  of  a  Parents’  Seal  promotion  at 
least  once  a  year . . .  twice  if  possible.  Our  current 
one  pulled  us  49%  over  last  year,  and  we’re  still 
going  strong  on  the  featured  items !  A  A 


^1  Hundreds  of  pre-sold  mothers 
''  I  were  sent  to  ADLER’S 
by  tie-in  newspaper  ads 
^  like  this  one.  Over 
.  7,000,000  lines  of  newspaper 

I  tie-in  linage  were  bought 
k  by  retailers  in  1953  to 
-i  feature  brands  carrying 
J  the  PARENTS’  SEAL . . . 

Tj  ranking  the  magazine 
r|l  third  among  all  others 
|j  in  this  category. 


One  of  ADLER’S  store-wide 
displays  that  did  a  profit-producing 
job  of  stopping  traffic  and 
speeding-up  turnover  during 
their  recent  PARENTS’ 
COMMENDED  PRODUCTS  WEEK. 


Like  leading  retailers  all  over  America,  you  can  cash-in 
on  the  powerful  sales  influence  and  point-of-sale  power 
of  the  PARENTS’  SEAL.  Hold  a  PARENTS’ 
COMMENDED  PRODUCTS  WEEK  promotion  in  your 
store,  and  profit  with  extra  customer  good-will . . .  and 
extra-volume  sales.  For  millions  of  mothers  buy 
PARENTS’  SEAL- AWARDED  brands  with  special  con¬ 
fidence.  Ask  today  for  full  details! 


Merchandising  Division 


PARENTS’  MAGAZINE 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


/. 


Arctic  AI,  explorer  of  the  frozen  northern  reaches,  was 
headed  home  for  winter  and  the  sunny  southern 
lieaches.  “Mush,  you  huskies,  mush!”  he  cried,  “forget 
there’s  no  more  snow — the  Statler’s  round  the  comer, 
and  that’s  where  we  want  to  go!” 


2. 


Establishetl  in  his  Statler  room,  our  hero  gave  a  cheer. 
“My  dogs  anti  I  are  used  to  space — there’s  plenty  of 
it  here!  That  bed’s  as  soft  as  powdered  snow — the 
sheets  are  just  as  white!  I  think  we’ve  found  the  perfect 
place  to  spend  a  restful  night. 


9  “This  Statler  bath’s  like  something  from  a  super¬ 
set  splendid  palace.  Its  shiny  gleam  could  rival  the 
aurora  borealis!  The  water’s  sparkling  hot!  There’s 
lots  of  soap  for  sudsing  up — I  haven’t  seen  such  soft 
white  towels  since  Hector  was  a  pup! 


“This  food  is  great!  The  liesl  I’ve  found  in  all  my 
•  explorations!  The  prices,  too,  are  fair  for  such  rare 
viands  and  potations.  The  Statler  chef’s  a  gifted  man 
— the  service,  too,  is  fine.  The  menu’s  long  and  varied 
—  it’s  the  best,  all  down  the  line!” 


5. 


Next  <lay,  refreshetl  and  vitalized,  the  party  ventured 
forth.  “We’ll  all  come  back,”  crieil  Arctic  Al,  “when 
we’re  returning  north.  We’ve  found  the  perfect  stop¬ 
ping  place,  we’ve  had  a  perfect  rest!  We’re  really  sold 
on  Statler,  for  you  truly  are  a  guest!” 


STATlEt  HOTEtS:  NEW  YOKK  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  DCTKOIT 
CLFVCLAND  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 
LOS  ANGELFS  •  HARTFORD 

Any  Staffer  wX  b»  glad  to  mako  a  rasaneatiou  for  you  at 
any  othmr  Statlor,  Rosorvatiotu  eonfirmod  tho  tamo  day. 
ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  STATLER— DALLAS  (Opening  (oil,  I9SS| 
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More  Business  in  Jonuory  ond  February  {Continued  from  page  20) 


tie  in  with  the  appropriate  depart¬ 
ments  during  their  weeks,  you  gain 
the  extra  advantage  of  the  publicity 
which  the  occasions  attract.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

6.  Boy  Scout  Wook,  Fobruory  6>12. 

Every  scout  in  your  community  will 
be  aware  of  this  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion.  So  will  every  scout’s  family.  A 
salute  to  them  in  windows  and  news¬ 
papers  will  gain  their  attention.  Per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  to  have  the  scouts 
run  the  store  for  a  day.  They  could 
elect  their  own  store  president,  mana¬ 
gers,  buyers,  etc.,  and  you  could  plan 
a  promotion  around  it.  If  you  allowed 
them  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  under 
your  auspices,  the  whole  town  would 
know  about  it. 

7.  Sew  and  Save  Week,  February 
19-26.  Of  course,  you  will  be  running 
piece-goods  advertising,  notion  adver¬ 
tising,  art  needlework  and  other  relat¬ 
ed  departments  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  During  this  week,  when  radio 
and  press  are  giving  this  event  atten¬ 
tion.  you’d  be  in  a  better  position  to 
attract  customers  to  your  advertising 
and  store.  Run  your  own  contests  for 
the  best  dress  made  by  teen-agers,  by 
newly-weds,  by  old-timers,  etc.  Have 
them  judged  by  name  people  in  your 
city.  Display  the  winning  entries  in 
your  windows.  This  is  bound  to  attract 
new  people  to  your  store. 

•  •  • 

But  there  is  one  event  which  could 
be  a  bonanza  if  you  really  get  behind 
it.  Traditionally,  there  are  several  gift 
periods  in  the  year.  These  gift  events 
bring  excitement  to  the  store,  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  customers.  You  sell  at  reg¬ 
ular  markup  and  everyone  is  happy. 
There’s  Mother’s  Day  in  May,  Father’s 
Day  in  June,  Graduation  in  June  and 
the  big  Christmas  period. 

But  Santa  Claus  could  be  with  you 
in  February  too.  Instead  of  being 
heavily  dressed,  with  a  beard,  carrying 
a  pack  and  riding  a  reindeer,  he  would 
come  as  naked  as  cupid,  carrying  a 
bow  and  arrows  and  riding  on  the 
theme  of  love.  I  refer,  of  course,  to: 

8.  Valantina's  Day.  The  Valentine 
season,  from  the  standpoint  of  store 


activities,  is  similar  to  Christmas. 
There’s  the  spirit  of  joy  and  gift  giv¬ 
ing.  The  nature  of  Valentine’s  day  has 
changed  from  the  time  when  we’d 
slyly  slip  a  cartoon  picture  on  teacher’s 
desk  or  send  a  card  through  the  mail  to 
a  special  girl.  Many  years  ago,  the  flor¬ 
ists  learned  that  it  could  be  a  period  of 
hearts  and  flowers.  The  candy  [jeople 
have  done  a  big  job  in  selling  sweets  to 
the  sweet.  But  stores  which  really  pro¬ 
moted  the  event  have  learned  that 
they  can  sell  practically  everything 
they  offer  at  Christmas  time  and  with 
a  small  switch  in  their  promotional 
attack. 

To  get  the  full  impact  of  V'^alentine 
l)usiness  it  is  almost  imperative  to  get 
your  entire  community  into  the  act  as 
they  do  for  other  gift  seasons.  way 
to  start  is  through  the  city’s  Retail 
Merchants’  .\ssociation  or  the  Chain- 
l)er  of  Commerce.  These  associations 
are  experienced  in  city-w'ide  events. 
They  are  able  to  suggest  countless  ways 
to  put  the  event  over.  Have  them  call 
a  meeting  to  include  representatives 
from  department  stores,  furniture 
stores,  gift  shops,  beauty  shops,  candy 
stores,  greeting  card  stores,  druggists, 
jewelers,  restaurants  ...  in  fact  every 
merchant  who  sells  gift  items  or  serv¬ 
ices.  .\t  this  meeting,  you  can  create 
your  selling  strategy. 

In  doing  a  community  planning  job 
for  Valentine’s  Day,  you  might  want 
to  use  various  stunts  to  whoop  up  city- 
w'ide  interest.  Among  these,  you  could 
consider  ideas  like  these: 

Miss  Valentine  of  Your  Town  con¬ 
test.  Divide  this  contest  into  separate 
entries  from  schools,  women’s  clubs, 
various  industries. 

A  contest  on  the  oldest  Valentine 
couple  in  your  town,  the  longest-mar¬ 
ried  couple  in  the  city.  The  winners 
could  be  feted  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  other  service 
clubs. 

A  city-wide  contest  on  the  best  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day  letter  from  a  man  to  a 
woman  and  a  woman  to  a  man.  Select 
big  name  judges  for  the  contest,  an 
educator,  a  minister,  an  editor.  Have 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  make  the  official 
awards  which  could  be  a  U.  S.  Savings 
Bond  or  contributed  merchandise. 

When  it  comes  to  your  own  store 


promotion  preparations,  examine: 
everything  you  did  for  Christmai,, 
.Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day  and 
you  will  see  amazing  parallels  whicfai 
you  could  establish.  You  might  want: 
to  include  advertising  on  the  basis  of 
gifts  (a)  For  Him,  (b)  For  Her,  (c) 
For  the  young  Valentine  toddler,  (d) 
For  the  Valentine  Mother  (f)  For  the 
Valentine  Father,  (g)  Gifts  for  the 
whole  family,  (h)  Gifts  by  price  lines, 
(i)  Related  Gifts. 

Gimmicks  could  be  important. 
Here  are  a  few: 

Create  a  Valentine’s  Day  Gift  Ad¬ 
visor.  Give  her  an  appropriate  name, 
perhaps  after  the  store  itself.  Dress 
her  in  a  Valentine  red  dress.  Make 
sure  that  she  knows  all  the  gift  items 
carried  in  the  store. 

C^reate  newspaper  and  radio  adver¬ 
tising  about  your  gift  advisor.  Show 
actual  pictures  of  her,  j>erhaps  with 
store  officials,  celelirities  or  customers. 
Explain  the  service  that  she  gives. 

.Advertise  and  promote  gift  certifi¬ 
cates  for  Valentine’s  Day.  If  customers 
don’t  know  what  to  buy,  suggest  a  cer¬ 
tificate. 

Create  special  departments  or  (ount- 
ers  for  children.  Remember  the  chil¬ 
dren  don’t  have  much  money.  Help 
them  with  special  counters  where  they 
can  secure  inexpensive  gifts. 

Create  departments  or  counters  with 
gifts  at  siJecial  prices.  One  section 
could  be  gifts  at  $2.50,  another  at 
$5.00  and  so  on.  This  methotl  will 
help  them  solve  many  gift  problems. 

Create  a  special  gift  wrapping  serv¬ 
ice  ..  .  advertisfe  it.  Everyone  likes  to 
receive  and  give  attractively  wrapped 
packages.  .Arrange  this  special  service 
.  .  .  even  if  you  have  to  charge  a  small 
fee  for  it. 

Consider  a  special  night  opening 
for  Valentine  shop|jers.  This  is  the 
way  to  capture  those  j>eople  who  arc 
too  busy  to  shop  by  day. 

Offer  your  credit  service  on  gifts  that 
are  high-priced.  This  could  be  the 
opportunity  for  a  humorous  advertise¬ 
ment  from  your  credit  department 
showing  that  they  are  in  love  with 
Blank  Store’s  customers. 

Offer  speedy  and  last  minute  deliv¬ 
ery  service.  Indicate  that  all  gifts  will 
be  delivered  before  Valentine’s  Day. 

Run  institutional  advertising.  Ex¬ 
plain  why  you  are  the  gift  store.  Ex- 
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YOUR  STORE  AND  THE  NEW  MIULER  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 

DESIGNED  FOR  MODERN  SHOPPING 

ARE  YOU  AWARE  OF  WHAT  MODERN  LIGHTING  FOR  MODERN  SHOPPING  CAN  DO  TO 
PRODUCE  PROFITABLE  TURNOVER  FOR  YOU?  HAVE  YOU  GIVEN  REAL  THOUGHT  TO  THE 
FACT  THAT  INADEQUATE  LIGHTING  IS  AN  EXPENSE  AND  A  DRAG  ON  SALES.  WHILE 
CORRECT  LIGHTING  IS  A  DIVIDEND  PAYING  INVESTMENTT 
PROFIT  WITH  LIGHT  AND  PAY  WITH  PROFIT 

DOES  YOUR  STORE  MATCH  MODERN  COMPETITION  WITH  PLEASANT  MODERN  ATMOS. 
PHERET  WITH  COMPLETE  AND  COMFORTABLE  ILLUMINATION  THAT  QUICKENS  THE 
BUYING  IMPULSE.  THAT  MAKES  FAST  BUYING  SEEM  LEISURELY?  WILL  YOU  GIVE  US 
TEN  MINUTES  TO  EXPLAIN  HOW  INEXPENSIVELY  MILLER  LIGHTING  CAN  BE  INSTALLED 
IN  YOUR  STORE  .  .  .  AND  WHAT  IT  WILL  MEAN  TO  YOUR  SALES? 

#  THE  MILLER  COMPANY.  MERIDEN.  CONN.  LEADERS  IN  LIGHTING  SINCE  1S44. 
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plain  all  the  services  you  offer  your 
customers  and  how  you  make  it  easy  to 
shop  for  their  Valentine  gifts. 

.  .  .  And  by  all  means,  hold  an  em¬ 
ployee  rally  to  give  them  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  how  the  store  plans  to  go 
after  Valentine  business  this  year.  You 
might  even  want  to  run  contests 
among  them  and  have  them  wear 
Valentine  hearts  during  the  selling 
season  to  get  their  full  cooperation. 

•  •  • 

Now  I  have  an  important  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  effective  handling 
of  this  January-February  period.  I 
urge  that  you  create  a  new  officer  and 
call  him  the  “Special  Vice  President 
for  Winter  Selling.”  Have  him  start  at 
once  to  tabulate  every  possible  promo¬ 
tion  device  for  departmental  and  store¬ 
wide  selling  for  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary.  Tell  him  to  let  his  imagination 
run  wild,  so  he  can  tabulate  every  idea 
he  can  put  on  pap>er.  Let  him  suggest 
a  new  distribution  of  your  sales  pro¬ 
motion  budget  for  that  period,  includ¬ 
ing  where  he  wants  to  shift  advertising 
expenditures  and  where  to  increase 
them.  Next,  circulate  his  suggestions 
as  quickly  as  possible;  then  hold  an 
executive  staff  meeting  to  discuss  and 
anchor  down  your  winter  selling  and 
advertising  plans.  Then  let  him  pro¬ 
ceed  to  document  your  final  decisions, 
put  the  program  on  paper  and  swing 
it  into  action. 

With  this  kind  of  planning,  well  in 
advance,  you  can  work  miracles  and 
keep  up  store  enthusiasm  following 
the  Christmas  tidal  wave.  You  won’t 
have  a  flood  tide  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  won’t  have  the  low  tide 
either.  Instead,  you  can  have  good, 
calm  seas  that  are  ideal  for  sailing  and 
store  selling. 

January  Convention 

{Continued  from  page  5) 

will  sp>eak  on  “The  Need  for  Increas¬ 
ing  the  Unit  Movement  of  Merchan¬ 
dise”;  Kenneth  Kramer,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Business  Week,  will  discuss 
“The  Ever-Changing  Customer”;  and 
“The  Market  Situation  for  Spring” 
will  be  analyzed  by  Jesse  W.  Levison, 
vice  president  of  Kirby  Block  &  Co. 
and  president  of  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices.  “Problems  in  Branch 
Store  Merchandising”  will  be  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  a  panel  discussion,  led  by: 
Richard  A.  Schroeder,  store  manager 
of  Hudson’s  Northland;  R.  V.  Dag¬ 
gett,  general  manager  of  the  Jordan 
Marsh  Shoppers  World,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  and  William  Gould,  store  man¬ 
ager  of  the  R.  H.  Maty  branch  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y, 

Another  general  session  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  will  be  a  "put  and  take” 
forum.  This  will  be  a  general  infor¬ 
mation  exchange,  with  everyone  pres¬ 
ent  invited  to  raise  questions  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Active  audience  participation  ’ 
is  expected  to  provide  case  histories 
from  the  experiences  of  many  stores; 
in  addition,  there  will  be  a  panel  of 
outstanding  specialists  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  ready-to-wear,  accessories  and 
smallwares,  men’s  and  boys’  wear,* 
piece  goods  and  intimate  apparel. 

Running  the  Department.  The  de¬ 
partmental  merchandising  program 
starts  with  a  Monday  afternoon  session 
on  ready-to-wear,  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  “curtain-raiser”  luncheon 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  Buying  Offices.  The  theme  of  tlie 
session  will  be:  “A  New  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Pattern  for  Women’s  Wear.”  Mor¬ 
ris  Guberman,  president  of  Kaufman’s 
of  Colorado  Springs  and  chairman  of 
tlie  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  will  be  the 
chairman.  Dave  Luckman,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Gimbel’s,  New  York, 
will  tackle  the  subject  of  store  buying 
habits  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  outdated  by  changes  in  custom¬ 
ers’  buying  habits.  Jessica  Daves,  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  Vogue,  w'ill  talk  about 
spring  fashions.  “Making  Fashion  Co¬ 
ordination  Pay”  will  be  the  topic  of 
Charlotte  Luckie,  fashion  coordinator 
of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller;  and  R.  J.  Wood, 
merchandise  manager  of  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.,  will  discuss  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Fashion  Items  from  a  Broad 
Assortment  Base.”  A  panel  consisting 
of  a  fabric  manufacturer,  an  apparel 
manufacturer  and  a  retailer  will  lead 
discussion  on  the  topic,  “Reversing  the 
Downward  Trend  of  Apparel  Sales.” 

Accessories  and  smallwares  merchan¬ 
dising  will  be  the  subject  of  a  Tuesday 
morning  session,  with  the  theme  “Are 
Street  Floor  Departments  Holding  Up 
Their  End?”  Lawrence  C.  Organ,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  The  Broadway 


Department  Store,  Los  Angeles,  will 
preside.  W.  J.  McTigue,  merchandise 
manager  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  will 
lead  off,  on  the  topic,  “Accessories 
Build  Fashion  Reputation  and  Profits.” 
Roy  H.  Myers,  president  of  John  G. 
Myers  Co.,  .Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  discuss 
the  improvement  of  turnover,  "life- 
blood  of  accessories  sales.”  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  .Association  of 
Hosiers'  Manufacturers,  W.  F.  William¬ 
son,  will  talk  about  how  to  improve 
hosiery  business,  a  problem  that  chal¬ 
lenges  both  retailers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.  John  Poulis,  editor  of  Chain  Store 
.Age,  will  discuss  the  application  of 
chain  store  fixturing  techniques  to 
department  stores.  A  “parade  of  fash¬ 
ion  accessories”  will  be  presented  by 
.Ann  Silver,  of  .Ann  Silver  Associates. 

“This  Is  Your  Life!”  is  the  theme  of 
a  session  on  piece  goods  merchandising 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  afternoon.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Yorio,  piece  goods  buyer  of 
Gimbel’s  New  York,  will  be  the  chair¬ 
man.  .Among  the  features  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  an  American  Rayon  In¬ 
stitute  presentation  devoted  to  the 
sales  potential  of  rayon  fabrics.  The 
Simplicity  Pattern  Company  will  stage 
a  presentation  on  the  home  sewing 
market,  its  growth  and  its  future. 

Walter  Channing,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group,  will  be  chairman  of  a  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  session  devoted  to  the 
nrerchandising  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing  and  furnishings.  “Where  Is 
the  Student  Business?”  will  be  the 
topic  of  Louis  R.  Golden,  president  of 
Friedlander  &  Golden  of  Boston,  and 
president  of  the  Boys’  Apparel  Buyen 
Association.  The  promotion  of  men’s 
furnishings  will  be  discussed  by  Don¬ 
ald  Buckingham,  president  of  The  j. 
W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  John 
Gray,  president  of  Wallach’s,  will 
speak  on  the  topic,  “Minding  My 
Men’s  Business,”  and  O.  E.  Schoeffler, 
fashion  editor  of  Esquire,  w’ill  discuss 
styling  and  fabric  trends. 

Personnel  Group.  .An  innovation  in 
convention  procedures  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Personnel  Group.  .At  a 
Tuesday  afternoon  session  Dr.  Paul 
Pigors  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  will  stage  a  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  incident  process,  a  variation 
of  the  lase  inethotl  approach  in  de- 
velopinj;  executive  skills.  The  audi¬ 
ence  will  participate  in  the  demon¬ 
stration. 

The  term  "early  bird  session”  was 
adopted  years  ago  to  describe  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  before  regular  convention 
hours.  Now  it  has  come  to  be  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  free  give  and  take  ses¬ 
sion  on  topics  entirely  of  the  audi¬ 
ence’s  (boosing.  This  approach  is  so 
|)opular  that  the  Personnel  Group’s 
schedule  now  includes  a  “late  early 
bird”  session,  running  for  three  hours. 
I)iscussi(»n  leaders  will  include  Wesley 
Figgins,  personnel  director  of  WockI- 
ward  &  Lothrop,  and  Harry  Matelski, 
Ijersonnel  director  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer. 

Store  Management.  Have  recent  re¬ 
strictions  of  customer  service  gone  too 
far?  This  is  one  of  the  cpiestions  that 
will  lie  discussed  at  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group’s  session  on  “Serving  Cus¬ 
tomers  Profitably.”  Speakers  will  ana- 
I  lyze  customer  shopping  preferences; 

compare  the  serv'ice  requirements  of 
j  the  downtown  store  and  the  suburban 
store:  present  a  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  services  a  new  store  should 
have.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
will  report  on  its  Northland  experi¬ 
ence  to  date;  and  the  group  of  speakers 
will  include  Perry  Meyers,  famous  for 
his  analyses  of  the  suburban  market. 

Other  sessions  in  the  field  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  expense  control  will  include 
the  Controllers’  Congress  and  Store 
Management  Group  workshops,  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wednesday  morning,  on  pro¬ 
duction  unit  accounting;  a  Control¬ 
lers’  session  devoted  to  the  accurate 
interpretation  of  statistics;  and  two 
Thursday  sessions  of  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  on  (1)  supply  purchas¬ 
ing  and  (2)  control  of  selling  and 
maintenance  costs. 

Promotion.  Downtown  and  suburban 
business  will  be  compared  again  in  a 
session  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  which 
will  develop  promotion  programs  for 
each  type  of  operation.  Sidney  R. 
Baer,  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  and  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Committee  on  Down¬ 
town  Rehabilitation,  will  preside. 
.\mong  the  speakers  will  be  Robert 
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to  the  basic  frame  to 
create  an  ideal  ready- 
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The  Vu'Master  is  the  completely  flexible  display 
unit  that  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  do  a  better  job 
of  <ipen  selling.  It  offers  a  choice  of  shelf  arrange¬ 
ments,  bases,  and  accessories  for  displaying  al¬ 
most  all  soft  goods,  housewares,  gifts  and  drug 
sundries.  Vu-Master  units  may  be  used  for 
hanging,  stacking  or  any  type  of  mass  display. 
They  are  so  versatile  that  we  have  just  equipped 
an  entire  store  with  the  Vu-Master  in  various 
forms  to  sell  blouses,  shirts,  sweaters,  skirts, 
wf>rk  clothes,  children’s  wear,  piece  goods  and 
other  items,  it  can  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
your  f>peration,  too. 

Send  for  This  Free  Vu-Master  Literature 

You  should  have  Ihoto  facts  about  Vu-Mastor  for  your 
files.  See  how  perfectly  it  can  adapt  to  your  special  needs. 
Just  attach  coupon  to  your  letterhead. 
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I  am  interested  in  the  many  possibilities  offered 
by  your  Vu-Master  unit.  Please  send  the  litera¬ 
ture  you  have  available. 
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Powderly,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Ernst  Kern  Company,  who  will  de¬ 
scribe  Detroit’s  experience  with  down¬ 
town  community  promotions. 

-V  Wednesday  morning  session  on 
newspaper  advertising,  staged  w'ith  the 
cooperation  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  .\ssociation,  will 
have  Don  Bernard,  president  of  the 
NAEA  and  vice  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post-Times-Herald,  as  chair¬ 
man.  Other  speakers  will  include 
Grove  Patterson,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  on  the  subject  of 
market  analysis,  and  Ben  Dalgin  of 
The  New  York  Times  on  better  repro¬ 
duction  of  art  and  photography. 

What  the  sales  promotion  director 
can  do  to  improve  the  performance  of 
selling  employees  will  be  the  theme  of 


a  Thursday  afternoon  session  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  .\rthur  See, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Saks-.H4th 
Street,  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
Division,  will  preside.  Speakers  will 
include  consultants  and  manufacturers 
who  have  been  outstandingly  success¬ 
ful  with  retail  sales  training. 

The  Visual  Merchandising  Group’s 
session  will  feature  a  four-man  panel 
of  top  management  executives  who  are 
former  display  specialists:  Hector  Es- 
cobosa,  president  of  I.  Magnin  Com¬ 
pany:  Frederick  Yost,  divisional  vice 
president  of  John  Wanamaker,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  .\rnold  Mayo,  branch  store 
coordinator  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
and  James  L.  Hodges,  director  of  store 
planning  at  A.  Harris  Company,  Dal¬ 
las.  Walter  E.  Reitz,  vice  president  in 


charge  of  finance  at  The  Hedit  (Com¬ 
pany,  will  talk  on  how  much  m(»nev 
should  go  into  the  display  jol). 

Credit.  Of  the  Chedit  .Management 
Division’s  two  sessions  on  Tuesday, 
one  will  Ite  devoted  to  smaller  stores, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Bessie 
Tearno,  credit  manager  of  the  Wallace 
(>o.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  one  will 
concentrate  on  credit  l)ureau  relations 
and  operations.  The  chairman  trill  1)C 
Vern  E.  Svendson,  credit  manager  of 
the  Leon  Godchaux  Clothing  Co., 
New  Orleans.  Speakers  will  be  Ed¬ 
ward  Higgins,  general  credit  manager 
of  .Allied  Stores,  and  a  panel  consisting 
of  Norman  Smith,  credit  manager  of 
F.  &:  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus;  C. 
.A.  Wildes,  manager  of  the  Minneapo- 


Abova:  two  exampio*  of  a  growing  trond  in  institutional  advortising.  John  Wanomakor,  Now  York,  printed  pictures  of  250  employees  in  an  advertising  tit- 
in  with  its  courtesy  campaign.  During  the  month,  the  store  also  inaugurated  a  25-year  employees'  club.  This  has  304  members,  representing  more  thon  10 
per  cent  of  the  store's  total  personnel.  Thalhimer's,  Richmond,  Va.,  followed  up  the  annual  dinner  party  of  its  Old  Timers'  Club  with  a  full  page  ad,  includ¬ 
ing  pictures  of  everyone  with  25  years  or  more  of  service.  Service  pins  and  membership  in  the  Club  go  to  everyone  who  has  been  with  the  store  more  that 
ten  years.  A  feature  of  this  celebration  was  a  watch  presentation  to  an  employee  celebrating  his  50th  anniversary.  He  is  outranked,  however,  by  two  other 
employees  with  service  records  of  56  and  53  years. 
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lis  Credit  Exchange  and  Ralph  W. 
Matthews,  manager  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Credit  lliireau. 

Smaller  Stores.  On  top  of  this  week- 
long  pit>gram,  the  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision  has  set  aside  I'liesday  afternoon 
and  evening  for  its  own  sessions.  Top¬ 
ics  on  the  schedule  include  stock  con¬ 
trols;  protettion  against  fraud;  vendor 
relations,  and  the  Division’s  specialty; 
reports  from  a  dozen  merchants  on 
“ideas  that  paid  off.” 

The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

many  Government  agencies  housed  in 
public  buildings.  He  said:  “Many 
members  of  Congress  had  no  idea  that 
this  sort  of  thing  was  going  on.  If  you 
have  any  Government  installations  in 
your  city,  check  on  them,  find  out  if 
they  are  operating  a  retail  store  in  a 
Government  building,  and  give  us  the 
'  facts. 

■  “VVe  have  even  found  a  Federal  Re- 
P  serve  Bank  with  a  nice  store  doing 
quite  a  volume  ...  in  all  sorts  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  reductions  of  20  to  ,S5  j)er 
cent. . . .  .After  two  conferences  with  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  this  subject,  a  bulletin  was  issued 
to  the  heads  of  Ciovernment  agencies 
saying  they  ‘should  not  break  the 
law.’  I'his  ‘milquetoast’  approach  was 
disappointing,  but  you  can  be  assured 
we  are  still  working  on  this  problem, 
i  as  are  others,  and  I  am  confident  we 
will  break  up  the  Government  buying 
club  and  discount  house.” 

On  the  efforts  to  get  parcel  |x>st  re¬ 
strictions  corrected,  Hazen  said:  “Our 
opponents  were  strong  and  the  Post 
Office  Department’s  refusal  to  state  its 
[x>sition  on  the  legislation  caused  the 
Broyhill  Bill  to  die  in  committee.  But 
Broyhill  will  reintroduce  his  rejjeal 
bill  early  in  January  and  at  that  time 
we  hope  to  prove  to  Congress  that  the 
public  treasury  and  business  will  both 
lie  aided  by  repealing  Public  Law'  199.” 

January-February  Business.  Howard 
P.  Abrahams,  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  urged  stores  to 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  banish  the 
lx)st-Christmas  letdown  from  their 
business.  His  detailed  program  for 
January  and  February  promotion  ap- 
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pears  on  page  19  of  this  issue  of 
Stores. 


.\bove,  one  of  the  ads  in  the  big  private  brand  campaign  that  Macy’s 
launched  in  New  York  last  month.  I'he  newspaper  campaign  was  backed 
up,  during  the  final  week  of  September,  with  displays  in  the  long  stretch 
of  34th  Street  windows  aiul  with  posters  and  counter  cards  throughout  the 
store.  Within  a  single  week,  the  ads  covered  merchandise  in  appliances, 
homefurnishings,  ready-to-wear,  cosmetics  and  drugs,  and  several  other 
departments.  The  tisual  format  was  the  one  shown  here:  a  full  page  on 
related  merchandise,  with  cohimn-style  ccjpy  running  down  the  side. 

The  small-type  column  copy  got  high  readership  and  much  comment. 
One,  cast  in  the  style  of  the  tough  whodunit  story,  was  entitled  “The 
Macy’s-Own  Men’s  Undershirt  Caper.”  It  opened  with  a  “doll’  who  “slithered 
in”  to  the  office  of  a  “private  eye”  one  murky  morning,  wanting  to  know 
why  “my  husband  won’t  buy  anything  but  Macy’s-Own  Undershirts.” 
Detective  headed  for  Macys,  found  the  shirt  display,  and  “in  two  seconds 
I’d  fingered  a  guy  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  crowd.  ‘Now  sing,’  I  grated, 
‘about  Macy’s-Own  athletic  shirts.’  So  he  sang,  plenty.  ‘You  see  any 
difference,’  he  said,  ‘between  Macys-Own  and  the  two  national  brands 
there  on  the  counter?’  I  could  feel  my  lip  curl  into  a  snarl.  .  .  .  ‘You  a  wise 
guy?’  I  said.  ‘Of  course  there’s  no  difference.’  ‘But  Macy’s-Own  costs  less!’ 
he  said.  ‘It  costs  only  79  cents.  The  national  brands  cost  $1.’  ”  .'Mter  more 
“singing”  about  quality  and  style,  the  story  concluded;  “It  was  all  true 
then.  .  .  .  No  wonder  they  outsell  national  brands  at  Macy’s.  I  wrote  my 
rep>ort  for  the  doll.  That  closed  the  case.  I'he  report  read:  ‘Why  pay  more?’  ” 


Convention  Plans.  In  preparation  for 
the  January  convention,  the  NRDGA 
board  appointed  committees  on  reso¬ 
lutions,  nominations  and  awards. 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of 
Namm-Loeser’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  h 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  nomi¬ 
nations;  and  the  other  members  are; 
Frederic  \V.  Deisroth,  P.  Deisroth’i 
Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.;  George  VV.  Dow¬ 
dy,  exectitive  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Belk  Brothers  Co.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C!.;  Nathan  J.  Gold,  president, 
Gold  &  C!o.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
Harold  F.  Wendel,  president,  Lipman 
W^olfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Members  ap|x>inted  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  resolutions  are:  George  L 
Stearns  2nd,  president  and  general 
manager,  L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  chairman;  W.  M.  Bat¬ 
ten,  vice  president,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc.;  Fred  H.  Bresee,  vice  president 
and  treasurer,  Bresee’s  Oneonta  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.;  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Carter,  president,  Broadway- 
Hale  Stores  Inc.,  Los  Angeles;  James 
A.  Gloin,  vice  president  and  treasurer, 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis;  George 

M.  Ivey,  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  B. 
Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Frank  j. 
Johns,  president,  Denver  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Denver,  and  Robert  F.  Shepard, 
president,  The  Shepard  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1. 

George  Hansen,  president.  Chandler 
&  Co.,  Boston,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  awards.  The  other  memben 
are:  Richard  J.  Blum,  executive  head, 
Saks-34th  Street,  New  York;  James  E. 
.McCiregor,  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  and 
general  manager,  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  Philip 
M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Ex  officio  members  of  all  the  com¬ 
mittees  are  the  NRDGA  president, 
executive  committee  chairman  and 
general  manager:  Wade  G.  Mcf^argo, 
president,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.;  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  and  J. 
Gordon  Dakins. 
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Retailers  Report 


I^ANUFACTURERS  who  are  en- 
ITl.  ergeiically  working  to  maintain 
fair  trade  prices  and  fair  trade  agree¬ 
ments  were  singled  out  for  praise  by 
2,550  nieinljers  of  the  NRDCiA  and 
600  ineiiil)ers  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Hanlware  AsstKiation  who  an¬ 
swered  a  recent  questionnaire  survey. 
Leading  the  list  were  Sunbeam,  Gen¬ 
eral  Llectric,  Pyrex,  Westinghouse, 
Olin  Industries  and  Toastmaster.  Ben 
R.  Gortlon,  executive  vice  president  of 
Rich’s  and  chairman  of  the  NRDCi.\ 
V’endor  Relations  (amimittee,  released 
the  survey  results  early  this  month. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  be¬ 
fore  the  wholesalers’  group  on  October 
6,  (.ordon  said  that  these  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  a  number  of  others  mentioned 
in  the  (juestionnaires  are  exceptions: 
‘‘.Manufacturers,  fry  and  large,  are  do¬ 
ing  a  miserable  job  of  maintaining 
fair  trade  agreements.” 

‘‘We  recognize,”  Ciordon  continued, 
"that  practically  the  entire  burden  of 
enforcement  falls  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  This  may  not  be  entirely  fair, 
and  we  know  how  expensive  enforce¬ 
ment  is.  But  the  burden  must  be 
assumed. 

“Most  retailers,  large  and  small, 
want  fair  trade  and  want  it  sincerely. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
enactment  of  fair  trade  laws  in  45 
states  corrected  conditions  of  sheer 
anarchy  in  the  retail  price  structure  by 
stabilizing  prices  and  eliminating  loss 
leader  selling. 

"It  should  be  of  considerable  con¬ 
cern  to  those  who  look  to  fair  trade 
for  resale  protection  that  the  law 
should  recently  have  been  upset  in 
L’tah,  and  that  the  law's  of  Michigan 
and  Florida  were  suspended  by  the 
•  ourts  insofar  as  they  applied  to  non¬ 
signing  retailers.  Fair  trade  laws  must 
l)e  drafted  that  will  stand  up  under 
attack  in  the  courts.  .  .  . 

“Any  law  that  is  not  obeyed  is  a  bad 
law  scKially.  It  is  high  time  the  manu¬ 
facturers  be  put  on  notice:  If  fair 
trade  is  necessary  to  protect  their  valu¬ 
able  trade  marks  they  must  act— and 
act  vigorously— to  make  it  work.” 

Lazarus  Proposals.  An  identical  point 
of  view  about  the  real  issue  in  discount 
selling  was  expressed  by  Fred  Lazarus, 


president  of  Federated  Department  j 
Stores.  Inc.,  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Industrial  Cxmference  Board 
last  month.  He  tex)  pointed  to  the 
shaky  structure  of  the  fair  trade  laws, 
and  to  the  manufacturer  as  the  re- 
s|x)nsible  agent  in  enforcing  fixed 
prices.  He  proposed,  specifically,  that 
the  fair  trade  laws  l>e  amended  to  |>er- 
mit  any  retailer  to  meet  the  price  at 
which  another  retailer  sells  a  fair 
traded  product.  He  said: 

“I  l)elieve  that  .American  depart¬ 
ment  stores  will,  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  conclude  that  they  can  no 
longer  tolerate  present  practices  re¬ 
garding  fixed-price  merchaiulise.  They 
will  insist  on  the  same  freedom  of 
action  with  regard  to  the  suggested 
prices  that  the  discount  house  uses. 
They  will  no  longer  be  the  show  win¬ 
dow  for  the  maiudacturer  to  display 
a  suggested  price  for  the  tiiscount 
houses  to  sell  against. 

“If  such  a  plan  is  not  acceptable 
to  national  manufacturers,  then  it 
seems  to  me  the  department  store 
must  (oncentrate  its  buying  with  those 
manidacturers  who  do  police  prices 
and  that,  in  addition,  they  must  de¬ 
velop  their  own  brands  anti  enter  into 
arrangements  that  will  make  them  im¬ 
mune  from  the  present  sort  of  lawless 
hurly-burly.” 

Learn  to  Compete.  However,  l.azarus 
continued,  the  department  store  can¬ 
not  afford  to  regard  the  discount  house 
merely  as  a  disturbingly  successful 
form  of  unfair  competition.  From 
such  success,  any  other  retailer  can 
afford  to  take  lessons.  He  said: 

“Stores  must  determine  why  dis¬ 
count  houses  are  able  to  sell  with  few¬ 
er  customer  services  than  department 
stores  and  other  regular  retail  agen¬ 
cies.  Department  stores  must  learn  if 
people  prefer  to  buy  certain  types  of 
merchandise  at  a  low’er  price  without 
service  and  without  guarantee,  or  jier- 
haps  even  without  delivery,  and  if  so, 
department  stores  should  sell  it  to 
them  that  way.  Stores  must  then 
lower  prices  by  the  amount  that  such 
additional  services  and  guarantees 
cost.  Discount  houses  must  also  pay 
rent,  salaries,  advertising,  credit  costs. 
From  what  I  know  of  department 
store  management  and  expenses.  I’m 
convinced  they  have  within  their  |x)w- 
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Has  ALL  the 


Principles  of 
Successful  Buying 
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BUYER’S  MANUAL 


Junior  Executives  —  Senior 
Executives  —  all  can  profit 
from  careful  study  of  the  re¬ 
corded  exjterience  of  27  suc¬ 
cessful  retailers. 

Every  angle  of  the  buyer's  job 
is  explained  in  clear,  under¬ 
standable  language. 

45,000  copies  to  date!  '  Be¬ 
cause  The  Buyers  Manual 
helps  both  the  beginner  and 
the  veteran. 

Store  presidents  —  top  mer¬ 
chandisers  —  re-read  The 
Buyer's  Manual  once  a  year! 
They  always  find  something 
new  in  it  —  are  reminded  of 
something  valuable. 

Practically  every  college 
School  of  Business  in  the 
country  uses  it  either  as  text¬ 
book  or  top  priority  reference 
book. 

Practically  every  personnel 
training  office  in  every  store 
in  the  country  knows  how 
continuously  it  goes  to  The 
Buyer's  Manual  for  help  on  a 
problem. 

Have  your  own  copy!  Keep  it 
at  home  to  study,  to  read,  to 
re-read.  You'll  never  make  a 
better  business  investment! 

M«mb«r  prica  $3.75  lot*  10%  for  10  or  more. 
Nen-mambar  prica  $10.00.  Add  3%  tala*  lax 
if  dalivarad  in  N.  Y.  C. 
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Do-It-Yourself  for  Beginners 


Bamberger’s,  Newark,  N.  J.  staged  its  second  annual  Do-It-Yourself  Week 
last  month.  Demonstrations  for  novices  were  staged  in  a  special  setup  on 
the  sixth  Hoor.  Fifty  of  these  shows  for  beginners  were  put  on  during  the 
week,  and  the  store  estimates  that  5,000  jjeople  who  had  never  gone  in  for 
hobbies  or  home  repairs  before  were  exposed  to  the  do-it-yourself  idea. 
1  he  audience  was  seated  for  these  demonstrations,  since  the  store  reasoned 
Uiat  a  person  who  had  never  painted,  papered  or  sewed  wouldn’t  be  likely 
to  stay  long  if  she  had  to  stand  up  or  had  trouble  seeing  or  hearing.  Mean¬ 
while,  one  Hoor  above,  the  confirmed  do-it-yourself  fans  found  their  own 
show,  where  salespeople  with  the  help  of  30  extra  demonstrators  show’ed  the 
features  of  both  new  and  established  merchandise  items.  Sales  showed  a 
big  boost  over  last  year’s  event.  The  Do-It-Yourself  Week  was  supported  by 
heavy  advertising,  posters,  and  eight  display  windows,  one  of  which  is 
shown  above. 


er  the  ability  to  sell  merchandise  and 
equivalent  service  at  a  combined  price 
as  low  as,  and  in  some  cases  lower 
than,  discount  houses. 

“To  do  this,  however,  department 
stores  need  to  know  more  about  the 
costs  of  each  service  added  to  mer¬ 
chandise-receiving,  warehousing,  dis¬ 
play,  selling,  lighting,  transportation, 
credit,  clerical  help,  and  their  vital 
contribution  to  community  activities. 
With  such  knowledge,  stores  can  be 
completely  flexible  according  to  cus¬ 
tomer  wants.  Ascertaining  the  cost  of 
each  service  by  broad  merchandise 
classifications  .  .  .  will  not  only  enable 
stores  to  better  meet  the  discount 
house  threat,  but  will  show  them  more 
about  their  own  operations  and  how 
to  effect  necessary  economies  for  the 
competitive  period  ahead.’’ 


Sibley's  System.  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr’s  drive  to  take  back  appliance 
volume  from  the  discount  and  special¬ 
ty  houses  was  describetl  last  month 
by  Egil  E.  Krogh,  president  of  the 
store,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division. 
Since  last  February,  Sibley’s  has  put 
special  effort  into  in-the-home  selling 
and  trade-ins.  Krogh  said  that  busi¬ 
ness  recently  has  been  running  at  five 
times  the  volume  of  last  year.  Recon¬ 
ditioned  trade-ins  were  disposed  of  re¬ 
cently  in  a  warehouse  sale,  which 
cleared  $180,000  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  three  days.  Trade-ins  are  also 
sold  with  good  results  in  the  regular 
course  of  business.  Krogh  reported 
these  results  to  the  September  board 
meeting  and  general  conference  of 
NRDG.A 


Th«  Longer  View.  All  the  inroads 
into  the  home  goods  volume  of  the 
tlepartment  store  are  not  Ireing  made 
l)y  specialty  retailers  and  discount 
houses.  Perry  .Meyers  last  month 
stressed  the  com|retition  offered  by  the 
builder  who  sells  and  finances  appli- 
antes  and  air  conditioning  as  part  of 
the  home.  In  an  analysis  of  market 
opportunities  which  he  presented  b^ 
fore  the  meeting  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board,  Meyers 
predicted  that  the  home  goods  market 
is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  an 
adjunct  of  the  housing  market. 

“.Already,’’  he  said,  “new  homes 
tome  equipped  with  all  the  basic  ap 
pliances,  and  more  and  more  of  the 
semi-basics.  New  styling,  such  as  lolor  t 
in  appliances,  built-in  ovens  and  I 
ranges,  central  air  conditioning  and  | 
heating  units,  are  intended  to  be  sold  * 
either  as  part  of  the  house  or  as  part  I 
of  a  motlerni/ation  package,  financed  t 
on  FHA  mortgage  terms.  Thus,  the 
future  prospects  of  home  goods  from 
the  manufacturers’  viewpoint  are  good; 
from  the  retailer’s  viewpoint  only 
fair.’’ 

Meyers  (formerly  research  director 
lor  Allied  .Stores;  now  an  independent 
consultant)  was  offering  a  long-range 
forecast  of  the  market  for  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  consumer  goods.  He  based  it 
on  the  probable  continuance  of  pres¬ 
ent  trends  in  population,  productivity 
and  income.  Population  by  1%0,  he 
said,  should  be  up  to  about  175  mil¬ 
lion— an  increase  of  7.5  per  cent.  The 
output  of  goods  will  probably  have  in¬ 
creased  20  or  25  per  cent,  and  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  after  taxes 
will  be  up  about  25  per  cent.  “This,” 
he  said,  “would  allow  for  about  a  one- 
sixth  increase  in  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  by  I960.’’ 

How  will  the  customer  distribute 
his  increased  purchasing  power?  Mey¬ 
ers  first  established  the  probabilities 
with  an  analysis  of  customer  motiva¬ 
tions  and  habits  that  was  both  statisti¬ 
cal  and  vivid,  then  offered  these  esti¬ 
mates; 

FocxI,  now  accounting  for  28  per 
cent  of  spending,  has  a  fair  chance  of 
maintaining  this  proportion  through¬ 
out  the  1950’s.  Housing  expenditures, 
now  at  1 1  per  cent,  are  likely  to 
mount  to  at  least  13  per  cent,  sup- 
jxjrted  by  the  trend  to  include  ap- 
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pliance  installations  as  part  ot  the 
home  puirhase.  Part  of  this  increase, 
therefoie.  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  honu  s;ot)ds  sales  through  other 
outlets.  Part  of  it,  too,  Meyers  thought, 
might  well  come  out  of  the  auto- 
mobiie  market.  “Unit  Sales  of  cars,” 
he  said,  "may  average  slightly  lielow 
current  levels  during  the  rest  of  the 
I950’s.” 

(Clothing  now  represents  about  8.5 
per  cent  of  consumer  spending,  as 
against  10  |)er  cent  prewar.  Meyers 
thought  that  the  proportion  would 
probably  be  maintained  as  income 
increases-largely  because  of  (1)  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  men’s  wear  styl¬ 
ing  and  (2)  the  bigger  demand  that 
will  come  in  the  next  decade  for  teen¬ 
age  apparel. 

Pcoce:  A  New  Gimbel  Service.  Gim- 
bel’s  Philadelphia,  has  converted  part 
of  its  seventh  floor  into  a  "relaxation 
room,”  with  a  welcome  for  all  comers. 
The  spec,  about  the  size  of  a  large  liv¬ 
ing  room,  adjoins  the  music  depart¬ 
ment,  but  is  soundproofed  by  glass 
walls  and  thick  wall-to  wall  carpeting. 
It  is  furnished  with  comfortable  sofas 
and  chairs  (some  of  them  wired  to  give 
a  relaxing  mechanical  message).  The 
place  o|x*ned  up  on  October  5,  with 


a  full  turnout  of  civic,  movie  and 
television  celebrities.  Even  Irefore  the 
opening  there  was  talk  about  install¬ 
ing  the  same  setup  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  New  York  stores. 

Gustomers  who  come  to  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  room  to  get  away  from  it  all  are 
bothered  by  nobexiy  but  a  courteous 
attendant  who  offers  cigarettes,  reading 
material  and  a  membershipapplication 
for  the  Relaxation  (^lub  of  .America. 
The  Relaxation  Glub  is  a  brainchild 
of  (>alen  Drake, GBS  commentator, and 
is  a  strictly  non-profit,  no-dues  organ¬ 
ization.  Drake  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  pulling  power  of  his  television 
and  radio  programs  by  garnering 
about  .^5,000  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  in  his  "club”  since  he  announced 
its  formation  last  spring.  Every  appli¬ 
cant  receives  a  membership  card  and 
free  bulletins  and  newsletters  on  the 
subject  of  how  to  relax,  (iimljel’s  got 
into  the  act  when  Drake  announced 
recently  that  his  club  members  had 
voted  Philadelphia  “the  most  relaxed 
( ity  in  the  U.  S.”  (iimbel’s  relaxation 
headtpiarters  is  officially  the  first  Icxal 
chapter  of  the  club.  T'he  goal  is  a 
c  hapter  in  every  city.  And  with  plenty 
of  department  stores  to  go  around,  and 
television  what  it  is,  why  not? 


IDEA  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  TRIM  SHOP 


y«ar,  Emil*  F.  AHiiM,  dieplay  director  of  ill*  Manen  Blandi*,  N*w  Ortoan*,  wc^d  cIoHms 
^ri*r  roclit  to  ditploy  Chrictmos  tr**  ornam*nts.  lorgor  docerotions  w*ro  ditployod  on  wiro 
"•••k  ponolt,  shown  at  iho  loft. 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  ore  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  medio  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision . . .  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  vre'll 
.  be  pleased  to  give  you 
'  details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-5112 


NOV\/  order 

i  and  Build  Your 

CHRISTMAS  SALES 

"  RfimemMxutoe  " 
GIFT  CERTIFICATES 

r^HI-S  is  the  successful  unit  plan  used 
hy  major  stores  from  Coast  to  Cx>ast. 
Holds  the  sale  wlien  customers  waver, 
■  educes  returns,  cuts  handling  costs. 

RETAILER  APPROVED  .  .  . 

Designs  selected  by  National  Advisory 
Hoard  of  experienced  department  store 
executives. 

Personalized  Gift  Certificates  are  en¬ 
closed  in  DeLuxe  Folders  with  appro¬ 
priate  designs  for  every  important  Gift 


KIT  SENT  FREE- 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  Dept.  S. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

Gift  Certificate  Specialist 

1721  Brush  Str**t,  Oakland  12,  California 


October,  1954 
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Promotions,  Services,  Equipment 


Non-R«tail  AfRIiatM.  The  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  last  month  made  avail¬ 
able  a  new,  non-voting  type  of  mem- 
l)ership,  designed  for  executives  of 
organizations  that  sell  supplies,  serv¬ 
ices  and  equipment  to  stores.  .Manage¬ 
ment  consultants,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  and  the  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  of  equipment  and  service  (not 
of  resale  merchandise)  are  eligible. 
I'he  number  of  such  memberships  is 
limited.  George  Plant,  manager  of  the 
Ciroup,  said  that  the  new  arrangement 
would  permit  the  non-retail  affiliates 
to  contribute  to  and  benefit  from  the 
Group’s  research  activities. 

Sales  Promotion  Contest.  NRDG.Vs 
annual  contest  to  determine  the  year’s 
l)est  retail  newspaper  ads  and  window 
and  interior  displays  is  now  open  for 
entries,  which  should  be  sent  to  How¬ 
ard  P.  .\brahams,  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  the  Visual 
.Merchandising  Group.  Here  are  the 
rules: 

Advertisement  entries  are  to  be 
mounted,  regardless  of  size,  on  a  stiff 
white  mounting  board,  21  by  30 
inches.  typewritten  statement  in 
duplicate  must  accompany  each  entry, 
giving  the  date  of  the  advertisement: 
whether  it  was  a  merchandise  or  an 
institutional  promotion:  its  objectives; 


other  promotional  tie-ins;  results;  store 
name  and  address;  name  and  title  of 
the  person  submitting  the  entry,  and 
names  of  other  people  responsible  for 
it.  Closing  date  is  December  15.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  and  their  ads 
exhibited  at  the  [anuary  convention. 
One  of  them  will  also  receive  a  tro¬ 
phy  award  from  “Retail  .Advertising 
Week.” 

For  the  display  contest,  8  by  10  inch 
glossy  photographs  should  lie  mounted 
on  10  by  12  inch  stiff  white  mounting 
board.  statement  affixed  to  the  back 
of  the  mount  should  give  dates  of  the 
display;  all  pertinent  data  about  ob¬ 
jectives,  results,  materials  used,  color 
and  lighting;  the  store’s  volume  classi¬ 
fication,  and  the  name  of  the  window 
display  or  interior  display  manager. 

Recruiting  Aid.  The  Personnel  Group, 
after  distributing  20,(MM)  copies  of  its 
pamphlet,  “Retailing  Has  a  Career 
for  You,”  had  to  put  it  on  the  press 
again  to  take  care  of  volume  re-orders. 
Now,  with  the  economies  achieved  by 
quantity  reprinting,  it  has  a  revised 
price  list  on  the  book.  Prices  range 
from  35  cents  each  lor  single  copies  to 
16  cents  each  for  quantities  of  2,(M)0 
and  over.  I'he  pamphlet  is  a  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  two-color  job,  and 
since  it  was  published  last  spring  the 


Browning  King  and  Company,  Now  York  mon't  woar  ckoin,  oponod  iH  fifth  tioro  lait  month, 
•n  tho  romodolod  Gunthor-dao<kol  building  on  Fifth  Avonuo.  Tho  itoro  occupiot  throo  fioors. 
Stainlou  stool  and  granito  outlino  tho  show  windows.  To  occontuoto  tho  opon  offoct  of  tho 
hugo  glass  door,  tho  samo  antiquod  wolnut  trim  is  usod  outsido  of  tho  ontranco  os  in  tho  intorior. 
Among  tho  fixturing  innovations  is  a  circular  tablo  with  throo  compartmontod  glass  tiors  for 
tio  display. 


NRDCiA  office  has  been  flocxicd  with 
testimonials  to  its  effectiveness. 

Arn«l  Fiber.  .An  unusual  combination 
of  wash-and-wear  qualities  is  <  I  aimed 
for  .Arnel,  a  new  cellulose  triacetate 
fiber  introduced  by  the  Celankse  Cor¬ 
poration  OF  .AMERit;A.  Demonstrating 
it  to  the  press  in  New  York  recently, 
Celanese  officials  showed  that  a  typical 
family’s  casual  clothes  could  be  put 
through  a  washer  and  tumbler-type 
dryer;  that  a  hot  iron  would  not  injure 
the  material;  that  fabrics  made  from 
.Arnel  had  both  wrinkle  resistance  and 
wrinkle  recovery;  that  heat-set  pleats, 
creases,  and  texture  effects  were  re¬ 
tained  in  machine  laundering.  Also 
claimed  for  the  new  fiber  are  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  draping  qualities  of  ace¬ 
tate,  ability  to  take  a  wide  range  of 
dyes,  and  affinity  for  blending  with 
other  fibers.  Somewhat  higher  in  price 
than  the  lowest  fibers,  Arnel  will  cost 
considerably  less  than  the  newest  syn¬ 
thetics,  it  was  announced. 

Reducing  Costs.  “Trans|x>rtation 
Costs  and  Store  Delivery  Services”  is 
the  title  of  a  new  publication  on  what 
stores  are  doing  to  reduce  costs  in  these 
areas.  Available  from  the  NRDGA 
Stork  Man.age.ment  Group  at  S2.00a 
copy  to  member  stores,  the  book  sells 
for  Sl.OO  to  non-member  stores  and 
S3.0()  to  other  non-members. 

Facts  About  Plastics.  .A  “Retailer’s 
Plastics  .Manual,”  containing  facts  on 
the  12  plastics  materials  most  used  at 
the  retail  level  has  just  been  released  bv 
the  .Mam'fach  RING  Chemists’  .A.ssoci- 
ATioN  and  the  S<m;iety  of  the  Peastio 
l.NDisTRV,  Inc.  Limited  quantities  are 
available  free  to  retailers  on  request 
to  the  SPl  at  67  West  44  .Street,  New 
York  .36,  N.  Y. 

In  preparation  for  the  new  manual, 
the  sponsoring  associations  surveyed 
retailers  who  were  using  a  1948  book 
(“How  to  Buy  and  .Sell  Plastics”)  and 
asked  for  suggestions.  The  new'  book 
explains  the  individual  qualities  of 
each  of  the  plastics  materials,  its  care, 
and  its  cleaning.  .Also  included  are 
facts  about  how  plastics  are  made,  the 
outline  of  a  sales  training  program  for 
retailers,  a  glossarv  of  trade  terms,  and 
a  direitory  of  trade  names. 
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Shopping  Bags  on  TV.  Department 
Stores  in  many  cities  may  look  .orward 
to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  own 
shopping  l)ags  on  local  TV  programs. 
Stations  .md  program  stars  have  been 
given  SCI  ipts  describing  how  shopping 
bags  art  being  made  prettier,  easier  to 
carry  aiul  more  useful  to  women  shop¬ 
pers.  They  have  been  offered  actual 
store  bags  for  use  as  props.  Wherever 
possible,  bags  with  imprints  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  area  served  by  the 
station  are  used. 

The  moving  spirit  behind  all  this  is 
the  Eqi'itable  Paper  Bag  Company, 
of  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  The 
bag  manufacturer  has  had  excellent 
response  from  various  stations  and 
programs  to  which  it  offered  material 
and  has  been  on  well  over  a  dozen  sta¬ 
tions  in  different  cities.  Efforts  to  win 
TV  attention  will  be  stepf>ed  up  furth¬ 
er  as  Christmas  approaches  and  will  be 
tied  to  the  theme  of  shopping  earlv. 

This  publicity  program  was  devel- 
o|)ed  by  Equitable  as  a  service  to  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  order  to  encourage 
take-with  sales  through  the  use  of 
shopping  bags. 

Carpet  Retailer  Competition.  The  sec¬ 
ond  annual  comp)etition  for  .\wards 
for  Retail  Excellence  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Carpet  Institi  te,  350 
Fifth  venue.  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  En¬ 
tries,  which  must  be  submittted  by 
November  1,  will  be  judged  in  terms 
of  merchandising  practices,  store  or 
department  modernization,  sales  train¬ 
ing,  community  relations,  and  net 
profit.  Department,  furniture  and 
Hoor  coverings  stores  will  comjjete 
separately  for  asvards. 

Lighting  and  Sales.  Improved  lighting 
in  retail  stores  has  brought  sales  in¬ 
creases  of  19  to  40  per  cent,  according 
to  the  results  of  a  study  made  by  The 
Mu-I-er  Company,  Meriden,  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  lighting  fixtures.  To 
meet  the  retail  need  for  better  light¬ 
ing,  the  company  has  develojjed  three 
new  tyjjes  cjf  fixtures,  all  fluorescent, 
designed  by  Phillip  Johnson,  archi¬ 
tect-designer.  .Ml  are  slim,  with  mod¬ 
ern  architectural  styling,  and  suitable 
for  either  ceiling  or  pendant  mount¬ 
ing,  the  manufacturer  says:  they  are 
made  for  use  with  the  firm’s  Rapid 
Start  lamp.  Fixtures  are  obtainable 


through  distributors  and  electrical 
contractors.  An  illustrated  booklet  on 
lighting  for  stores,  called  “Your  Store,” 
is  available  from  the  company  on  re¬ 
quest;  the  company  also  offers  the  help 
of  its  field  engineers  on  problems  of 
layout  or  methcxl  of  treatment. 

Mechanized  Mailing  Book.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  mechanization  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  mass  mailing  are  explained  in 
a  new  illustrated  brcKhure,  “Wider 
Horizons  with  Mechanized  Mailing.” 
Inserting  and  Mailing  Machine  Co., 
of  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  w'ill  send 
copies  on  request. 

Parking  Lot  Ideas.  Collection  of  park¬ 
ing  lot  fees  can  be  mechanized,-accord- 
to  the  We-stern  Railroad  Supply 
Company,  of  2428  South  Ashland  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago  8,  Ill.  Company  has  an 
electric  parking  lot  gate  that,  it  says, 
is  activated  by  a  coin  which  the  driver 
can  drop  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
lot.  The  coin  box  is  within  reach 
from  the  car,  and,  the  manufacturer 
says,  retail  stores  can  arrange  to  have 
it  discharge  a  token  that  the  customer 
can  use  in  trade.  For  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  or  descriptive  leaflet,  address 
the  company. 

.\Is<j  suggested  for  parking  lots  is  a 
Wagner  double-faced,  changeable  copy 
sign,  using  10-inch  plastic  letters  to 
form  the  copy.  Sears  in  San  .\ntonio 
has  mounted  such  a  sign  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  its  lot,  and  devotes  it  to  mes¬ 
sages  that  call  attention  to  featured 
merthandise.  \  brochure  describing 
the  sign  will  be  sent  free  by  Wagner 
'  Sign  Service,  Inc.,  581  South  Hoyne 
.\venue,  Chicago  12,  111. 

Self-Service  and  Sales.  Conversion  of 
drug  stores  to  self-service,  with  traffic 
lanes  and  check-out  counters,  has  in¬ 
creased  sales  by  an  average  of  30  per 
cent,  a  spokesman  for  the  Nation.m, 
Cash  Register  Compass  re|x>rted  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  .\ssociated 
Chain  Drug  STtmEs,  whose  members 
have  a  total  of  2,fi00  stores.  NCR 
speakers  said  the  sales  increase  from 
self-service  check-out  systems  involved 
no  increase  in  operating  expense  in 
the  stores  studied.  They  credit  the 
increase  to  the  fact  that  customers  like 
to  window  shop  and  that  each  person 
is  his  own  best  salesman. 


At  the  same  meeting,  Sydney  J. 
Besthoff  III,  of  the  Katz  8c  Besthoff 
drug  chain,  stressed  that  self-service 
increases  volume  and  permits  better 
handling  of  rush  |)eriods.  Other 
s|)eakers  |K>inted  out  that  pharmacists 
could  give  better  service  when  the 
non-professional  part  of  the  drug 
store’s  merchandising  job  was  put  on 
a  fairly  automatic  basis. 

Fashion  Sewing  Contest.  combina¬ 
tion  of  fabric  demonstration  and  fash¬ 
ion  sewing  contest  is  currently  being 
staged  in  about  50  department  stores. 
Local  winners  will  com[}ete  for  a 
grand  prize— a  complete  refurnishing 
and  redecorating  of  the  winner’s  home 
or  apartment  by  Women’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion.  The  contest,  featuring  Indian 
Head  cottons  and  Chromspun  fabrics, 
is  Chromspun’s  first  major  promotion¬ 
al  effort  to  be  directed  at  jjiece  goods 
departments. 

Films  for  Home  Sewing.  Of  interest  to 
piece  goods  departments  are  new  films 
prepared  in  coo|jeration  with  McCall 
Paiterns.  “Fashion  Is  Fit”  is  a  40- 


For  Quick  Sale 
only - $500 

FOB  ALBANY 

Suitable  for  a  store  with 
1 5,000  to  20,000  accounts 
contemplating  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  cycle  billing. 

4Rol-Dex  Filing  Tubes,  15 
ft.  in  length  with  24  cycle 
billing  troys,  30^'  x 
26  dividers. 

8  Storage  drawers  (two 
built  in  each  Rol-Dex  unit) 

2  Linoleum  top  table  desks, 
36"  X  26"  with  drawer. 

JOHN  G.  MYERS 
CO.,  INC. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


October,  1954 
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frame  color  strip  planned  tor  clothing 
teachers.  “The  Sewing  Room”  is  one 
of  a  series  of  13  films,  each  of  15  min¬ 
utes  duration,  intended  for  television 
use;  each  covers  a  specific  sewing  les¬ 
son.  McCall’s  Patterns,  230  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  previewed  these  for 
home  economics  teachers  in  New  York 
recently. 


Transfer  Patterns  for  Wood.  Princi¬ 
ples  familiar  to  the  home  dressmaker 
are  being  applied  to  the  problems  of 
the  home  workshop  enthusiast.  Mc¬ 
Call  CxrRPORATio.N  is  preparing  a  line 
of  printed  patterns  that  transfer  the 
cutting  line  to  the  wood,  metal  or  plas¬ 
tic  that  the  do-it-yourself  devotee  plans 
to  fabricate.  Each  pattern,  it  is  prom¬ 
ised,  will  have  a  guide  to  laying  out, 
assembling,  and  finishing.  Patterns 
will  retail  at  40  cents  to  one  dollar, 
McCall’s  says,  and  will  be  distributed 
through  department  stores,  hardware 
stores  and  lumber  dealers.  McCall’s 
Magazine  will  feature  these  patterns 


New 


HOLDABAR 


Bo) 


Stores  .  .  . 
NATIONAL 
CASH  REGISTER 
FORM  BARS  at 
Operator's 
Fmgertips 


Fingtertip 

oeeeftibiii 


Now  yoa  can  sarc  time, 
effort  and  annoyance  In 
Claaa  31  and  32  bar  ohanfe- 
OTera.  Raally  attached 
HOLDABAR  necomee  an 
integral  part  of  your  NCR 
machine.  Not  only  doea  It 
protect,  display  and  make 
the  right  bar  instantly 
ayallabTe,  bnt  It  eliminates 
haphasard,  unsightly  and 
dangerous  storage  contrap¬ 
tions.  Whats  more,  HOLD¬ 
ABAR  protects  operator’s 
hands,  permits  greater  con¬ 
tinuity  of  operation  .  .  . 
proriding  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  and  conrenlence. 

HOLDAIAR  Is  In  use 
throughout  the  country  by 
City,  State  and  D.8.  Gor’t 
agencies,  Banka,  Sayings  A 
Loan  Associations,  Dep't 
Stores,  Hospitals,  and  di- 
rerslfled  business  organisations.  Guaranteed  not  to 
Interfere  in  any  way  whatsoerer  with  operation 
of  machine,  morement  of  carriage  or  Insertion  or 
remoral  of  paper.  Tour  company  and  your  operators 
will  thank  yon  for  installing  HOLDABAR. 

Ifoy  ts  see*  on  display  at  many  KOK  Oflcea. 

Write  for  Descriptlre  Literature  Dept.  8 
QUALITY  MITAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Office  Equipment  Division 
PI  Irving  Plocs,  Brooklyn  3t,  N.  Y.  Ulttsr  7-4436 


lily 

•  operation  of  each 
bar  clearly 
risible 

•  easy  insertion 
ana  remoral 

•  bars  held  securely 
by  yrippers 

•  bars  suspended 
for  maximum 
protection 

•  same  color  and 
Anish  as  NOS 

•  sturdy  all  steel 
construction 

•  itrong  full  length 
piano  hinge 

•  simple  iriny  nut 
clamp  attachment 
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This  is  tha  official  poster  for  Father's  Day,  19SS. 
Explaining  the  lack  of  merchandise  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  tho  Father's  Day  Council  says  it  fools  it 
"has  now  become  of  ago  and  can  shew  a  lofty 
type  institutional  poster  that  sells  Father's  Day 
os  a  spiritual  holiday."  It  adds  that  the  pester  is 
even  mere  effective  this  way  as  a  background  for 
merchandise  displays.  The  art  work  was  done  by 
John  Collins,  magazine  illustrator. 


beginning  with  its  January  issue.  Un¬ 
like  dress  patterns,  the  wootlworking 
patterns  w’ill  be  sold  outright  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  there  will  be  no  catalog  or 
fashion  sheet  requirements.  A  self¬ 
selection  rack  is  promised,  however. 


Two  Package  Awards  Offered.  The 

PAf:KACE  Designers  C'.oi'ncil  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  Irwin  D.  Wolf  .Award  for  the 
best  .American  package  or  packaging 
program,  together  with  its  own  awards 
for  excellence  in  each  of  1 1  categories. 
Entries  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
C^ouncil,  66  West  38  Street,  New  York 
Caty,  by  November  22,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  ('.ouncil’s  official 
entry  blank  and  an  entry  fee.  Contest 
is  o|jen  to  packages  put  on  the  market 
since  October  1953. 


Small  Shops  Join  Forces.  .A  score  of 
neighborhootl  shops  in  the  Jackson 
Heights  section  of  New  York  City,  20 
minutes  by  subway  from  the  huge 
downtown  stores,  are  testing  a  cooper¬ 
ative  program  that  they  hope  will 
“turn  a  group  of  small  stores  into  one 
big  department  store”  and  help  them 
meet  downtown  competition.  .A  week 
of  large-scale  advertising,  using  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  and  circulars,  launched 
the  program  in  the  last  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  featured  charge  account 


service  as  well  as  special  values, 
charge  service,  worked  out  with 
Walley  Plan,  lets  the  customer  chai 
in  any  neighborhootl  shop  and  pay  fe 
all  her  local  purchases  with  a  sir 
check  once  a  month.  Walley  cxc 
tives  say  this  is  the  first  use  of  _ 
charge  plan  for  neighborhood  [jroTBo^j 
tion  purposes.  Success  in  Jac 
Heights  IS  expected  to  lead  to  simil 
applications  in  other  communities. 


Packaged  Telephone  Training.  .A  12-1 
minute  sound  slide  film,  “Tel  ’N  Sell.’^l 
is  offeretl  to  stores  and  other  users  aei] 
a  packaged  telephone  training  meef 
ing.  Slides  and  a  meeting  guide  arcl 
part  of  the  package.  Object  is  to  teadif 
gixxl  telephone  manners  and  to  creai^ 
an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  th^: 
telephone.  Originally  produced  for  th^l 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturir^j 
Company,  the  package  has  been  re#] 
vised  for  general  distribution  and  iti, 
offered  at  $165  by  the  George  REirn^l 
Organization,  Ing.,  450  East  Ohii^t 
Street,  Chicago  II,  111. 


New  Film  Catalog.  .Available  on  rc*i|^ 
quest  is  the  current  film  catalog  of 
Bt  ,siNE.ss  Education  Films,  630  Nintll 
-Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Filn^ 
are  classified  as  to  general  subject,  anjj 
running  time,  content,  price  and  gradl| 
level  are  indicated  for  each. 


Marking  Machine  Maintenance.  To 

encourage  regular  cleaning  and  oiIin||  ’: 
of  marking  machines,  Soabar  Cxmii 
PANY  recommends  this  system,  used  bf 
William  Roddy,  receiving  manager  at ; 
.Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn.  A  siaw| 
pie  mimeographed  form  is  kept  with(j 
each  marking  machine.  It  indicatesi 
the  machine’s  number,  type,  location,; 
and  operator,  and  has  a  series  of  spaced] 
in  which  the  operator  marks  the  date 
each  time  she  cleans  and  oils  her  ma*:! 
chine.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
when  the  next  treatment  is  due. 


Tests,  Surveys,  Aids.  Available  to  per-; 
sonnel  and  management  executives  is 
a  listing  of  aptitude  tests  and  other 
published  materials  offered  by  SciENOliJ 
Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grandlj 
.Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  To  request  a 
copy,  ask  for  a  “A  Catalog  Of  Person-i 
nel  Materials  For  Business  .And  In¬ 
dustry.” 
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